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CHAPTER I. 



A LITTLE DINNER. 




EAD ! IS he ? By Jove ! who'd 
have thought it? Why, I 
met him out driving one day 
last week, looking hale and hearty/ 

* The tidings took me by surprise, I 
assure you, for I had not been informed 
of his illness even/ 

Two men conversed thus as they 
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strolled together along the favourite 
lounge of Cheltenham idlers, called the 
Promenade, from which fashionable re- 
sort, however, on this particular evening 
the raw cold of a foggy November day 
had warned the many pleasure-seekers to 
retire to the warmth of their own domi- 
ciles ere the lamp-light shed its glimmer 
through the leafless trees. 

The first speaker, Quintin Forbes, ap- 
peared a man about thirty, squarely built, 
and scarcely above middle height, with 
fairly good features, possessing a short 
straight nose, which had a narrow escape 
in its shortness from being designated a 
snub ; a round, rather than oval, face ; 
bright eyes, of a dark-greenish hazel, 
somewhat too closely set, beneath a well- 
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developed forehead ; dark - brown hair, 
cut very short, and kept smooth and 
glossy, guiltless of a single ripple or 
wave, and whiskers and moustaches a 
shade darker, trimmed also in the same 
prim fashion. But in the physiognomy 
of this man it was the lower part of his 
face which gave the index to his char- 
acter, more especially the mouth, with the 
drawn cynical arch of the upper lip, into 
which the under lip, thin, firm, and blood- 
less, was compressed, as into a vice ; 
even the smile which caused them to 
relax at rare intervals had more sarcasm 
than mirth in it. This feature, together 
with the long square chin, might have 
taught a physiognomist the three ruling 
characteristics of the man's nature, viz., 
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a stubborn will, a callous heart, and a 
shrewd intelligence. 

He had been no favourite among his 
fellow-students while studying in London 
for the medical profession, inasmuch as 
he had rejected all their advances, they 
in turn proclaiming him * a dry stick,' 
*a miserly dog,' 'a surly bear,' etc. On 
his first coming among them, they had 
endeavoured to be social, and had re- 
peatedly urged him to participate in 
their various schemes of pleasure. But 
his universal response, ' No, thank you ; 
rd rather not/ bore with it so chilling an 
effect that in the end they left him alone, 
to pursue the even tenor of his way 
unmolested. 

Thus, keeping any predilection for 
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pleasure under perfect self-control, and 
having a natural love of economy, he 
managed to make a shilling go as far as 
some might a pound in his daily expen- 
diture, and so passed through this pro- 
bationary part of existence which, in so 
many instances, had proved one of snares 
and pitfalls, ending in ruin to those with 
whom he came in contact, untrammelled 
by either debt or difficulty. 

As time went on, and he took his place 
in the world, he evinced in his manner 
and mode of speech a certain dry wit — 
a habit of self-assertion — a spirit of con- 
tradiction — and outspoken candour, which 
made enemies for him of some whose feel- 
ings he ruthlessly wounded, irrespective 
of results. Yet there were those among 
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his associates who felt for him a certain 
respect, if not affection, believing him, 
as they did, to be honest, if blunt. 
Nevertheless, it was impossible to be 
blind to the hardness of a disposition 
from which a suffering spirit had about 
the same chance of extracting sympathy 
as the parched traveller water from a 
flinty rock. 

His companion, Treilhard Orme, evi- 
dently his senior by some few years 
— a tall man with broad shoulders and 
a slight stoop, his skin bronzed ap- 
parently by a long residence in foreign 
lands — possessed aquiline features, clearly 
cut, a pointed contour of face, with hair 
a deep chesnut colour, thin, to such a 
degree, that, despite the most careful 
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brushing and parting, it failed to con- 
ceal a bald patch on the crown of his 
head, even teeth of dazzling whiteness, 
showing when he did smile beneath a 
heavy tawny moustache, carefully cosme- 
ticed at either end, and small eyes of a 
reddish brown hue, with a shifting light 
in them, which perhaps, together with the 
sharp angular elongation of the visage, 
gave a somewhat foxy look to the man's 
exterior ; added to this, his stealthy tread, 
and habit of coming upon people unaware, 
conveyed somehow an uncomfortable con- 
viction, that incipient treachery might 
lurk beneath the crust of outward calm 
and gentle bearing, which were at all 
times conspicuous in the manners of 
Treilhard Orme, and proved his best 
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foil in diverting suspicion from the fact 
that his softness of speech, and vaunted 
tenderness towards his fellow-creatures, 
but masked a devil's cunning and an in- 
domitable will. 



And so these two had been chums at 
school, and afterwards remained friends, 
after a fashion, ever since renewing their 
acquaintanceship from time to time as 
circumstances permitted, which for the 
past two years had led them far apart. 
Forbes having passed his examination, 
returned to Cheltenham in search of 
practice ; whereas Treilhard Orme, hav- 
ing received a certain sum down from his 
uncle, started for Australia in quest of 
that fortune which at one time was sup- 
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posed to be had for the picking up out 
there, but found out to his cost in course 
of time that he had trusted in a snare and 
delusion. Thus there remained no alter- 
native for him but to return to England, 
a poorer, but a wiser man. 

* Yes, I suppose you were taken aback 
rather ? ' returned Quintin Forbes, con- 
tinuing the conversation ; * however, the 
old boy couldn't last for ever, you know ; 
and as matters stand I consider your 
lucky star has been ascendant. No 
doubt you'll come in for a good slice 
of that fine Gloucestershire estate, to 
say nothing of the money. On my soul ! 
it's a good thing to have a rich uncle 
ready to shuffle off this mortal coil so 
conveniently when a fellow's hard up.' 
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'Well, I shall be glad if the fates 
favour me, were it only for the sake of 
returning you the fifty pounds you gener- 
ously lent me. Ah ! old man, but for 
you I should have gone to the wall 
completely. You see I came home from 
abroad a disappointed man. I had lost 
a fortune, and the thought drove the 
fever for the dice into my veins, to win 
it back. Gambling debts are the devil ! 
And what is a fellow to do with luck 
dead against him ? The few pounds 
I had left soon vanished, so I was very 
far up queer street, I can tell you, when 
you came down with the cash on the 
nail. I wish I could show you how 
awfully good I think it was of you.* 

* Tush ! ' interposed Forbes, * it*s not 
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worth naming. I knew the money 
was pretty safe when I lent it. A man 
with good expectations may borrow, you 
know/ he added, with one of his odd 
smiles. 

' Come, then, on the strength of these 
expectations will you dine with me ? * 
asked Orme. 

'No, I don't think I can ; I have 
many patients to see this evening. There, 
don't congratulate me. I've nothing to 
boast of. My cases are not among 
folks with sounding titles and fat purses. 
When I have symptoms of dyspepsia 
and gout from over-feeding to attend 
to — bloated dowagers suffering from 
ennui^ and idle women from dysthymic 
to cure — tken^ doubtless, I may come 
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in for a share of the loaves and fishes. 
But, as yet, my labours He among the 
poor, to whom an over -ruling power 
seems to give an overwhelming number 
of offspring. Indeed, it is proverbial 
that the more scant the fare so much 
the more numerous are the mouths sent 
to devour it. The dark stuffy habitations 
that I visit swarm with broods of chil- 
dren, ailing most of them from want of 
care. I seem to move in a perpetual 
atmosphere of croup, measles, whooping- 
cough, chicken-pox, and scarlatina.* 

* Then why in Heaven's name ^ can't 
you come out of it, and spend one even- 
ing with me ? ' 

* All very fine ; but you must remember 
that / haven't prospective thousands to 
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contemplate, but am only a poor devil 
with . my way to make, A professional 
man at the foot of the ladder, if he means 
to mount, dare not neglect small be- 
ginnings.' 

* No. Well, but for once you might 
make an exception in favour of a friend ; 
besides, I wish seriously to consult you 
about my affairs, and — ' 

♦Oh, all right then, Til come,' inter- 
posed Forbes, abruptly, and in the tone 
of one granting a favour. ' Where shall 
we dine ? Do you know of a hotel ? * 

' Yes ; the George is about the most 
decent place,' replied Orme. 

' It's immaterial to me which you de- 
cide on ; only, as I must run away early, 
the sooner we get there the better.' 
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' Upon my word, Forbes, Tve no 
patience with you. What an incorrigible 
ascetic you have become ; why, if you 
keep up to such a pitch of high pressure 
in .your profession, and go on work- 
ing at this furious rate, you'll be a 
worn-out human machine by the time 
youVe forty/ 

' Well, even so ; better to wear out 
than to rust out, to use a stale trueism. 
Be that as it may, I have no choice ; I 
must serve those who feed my machine 
before myself. I shall have to be at 
Prestbury before ten to- night to see a 
woman there down with typhoid.' 

' We want dinner in a private room,' 
said Orme, addressing the waiter as he 
entered the hotel. 
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' Yes, sir ; this way please, sir/ re- 
sponded that obsequious individual with 
unctuous civility, as he ushered them into 
a good-sized apartment, and then stood 
at the door, napkin in hand, awaiting 
orders. 

* Let us have a dozen oysters to begin 
with,' continued Orme. 

* Yes, sir/ 

* Mulligatawny soup/ 
' Yes, sir/ 

*Turbot and shrimp sauce, can we 
have ? ' 

* Yes, if you please, sir/ 

*Well, then, a couple of entries to 
follow, — say stewed sweet - breads and 
a dish of cutlets, or something of the 
kind/ 
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'Very well, sir.' 

* And stop a moment, waiter ; can you 
get us a nice pheasant ? ' 

* Yes, sir ; at least I believe so, sir.' 

' Any sweets ? No — stilton, pulled 
bread, and cress instead.' 

* Shall I order any wine, sir?' 

* rU see about that by-and-by ; bring 
me the carte.' 

* Now, Forbes,' he asked, turning to 
his friend, ' can you suggest an addition ? ' 

* I should be sorry to do so,' was the 
laughing reply. Mf we go in for all you 
have provided, I won't answer for the 
hereafter. But, by the way, Orme, you 
must excuse me for a few minutes ; I 
forgot that I had a prescription to leave 
at the chemist's.' 
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'What a confounded bore!' ejaculated 
Orme, looking at his watch. 'Well, it's 
now half-past six ; we'll dine at seven, so 
be in time, there's a good fellow.' 

* I'll try,' replied Forbes, rapidly making 
his exit as the waiter re-entered wine 
carte in hand. 



Treilhard Orme was a man who prided 
himself on his little dinners* Therefore, 
when his friend came in some twenty 
minutes past the appointed time, his 
patience had all but fled. 

* Halloa ! ' he exclaimed, ringing the 
bell sharply, as the truant appeared, 
^ you're a nice man to make a promise ; 
I don't often make one myself, but if \ 
do, by the Lord Harry I keep it. Why, 
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dinner has been ready nearly half-an- 
hour. You said you would get back by 



seven.' 



'No, I didn't ; I said I would try. 
Why did you wait for me ? ' 

' Why ? well, for the simple reason that 
I am not yet such an out-and-out gour- 
mand as to relish a dinner by myself. 
However, it's all right now you are 
here, old man. Which wine will you 
have, — champagne, or sparkling bur- 
gundy ? ' 

' Burgundy, if it's all the same to 

you.' 

'Quite. Now look here, waiter; I've 
marked the brand on the carte; bring 
a couple bottles of burgundy, and one of 
dry sherry — and dinner, sharp, please.' 
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The savoury, well-cooked dishes and 
wine soon had the effect of restoring 
Orme to his habitual equanimity. 

' What kept you late this afternoon, 
Forbes ? Beauing some girl about, eh ? * 
he re^narked, renewing the conversation, 
which had flagged at the commencement 
of the meal. 

* I never went in for that kind of thing 
even in my greenest days, and I've no 
time for it now,' was the quick reply. 

* That may be ; still, as a woman is 
supposed to be at the root of all man's 
troubles, it occurred to me that one in 
this case might have been answerable 
for your want of punctuality. Help 
yourself to wine,' added Orme, pushing 
the decanter across the table. 
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* If you must know the truth, a woman 
did keep me late/ said Forbes, smiling 
as he filled his glass. ' I met a Miss 
Carter at the chemist's, an old friend, who 
entered into a long preamble about her 
mother's ailments — ' 

'Confound the women! say I. I've 
been victimised by them in more ways 
than one, but never to the extent of 
risking a dinner. Why didn't you make 
some excuse, or profess to remember a 
pressing engagement } ' 

* For this reason, that, in self-interest, 
I felt bound to let the lady have her say, 
considering I look upon her venerable 
mother as a patient in embryo.' 

* Ah ! yes ; I perceive. You still pre- 
serve your Solomon-like characteristics 
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among the learned fraternity, as you did 
among us lads at school. Don't you 
remember our chaff about your carrying 
an invisible measure with you, and measur- 
ing your deeds, words, and thoughts by 
rule? — they were so methodical. It's a 
grand thing in its way, that perfect self- 
control ; but how few possess it ! You 
may thank the God who made you, old 
fellow, for giving you so small a share 
of heart or nerve in your composition.' 

* But even suppose you are afflicted 
with a large proportion of both, why 
should you let them trouble you 1 ' said 
Forbes reflectively, as he balanced his^ 
knife on his hand. * To govern one's 
self only wants practice.' 

*A deuced lot!' retorted Orme, rising 
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and drawing his chair close to the blaz- 
ing fire, followed by his friend, as the 
waiter entered with coffee. * Well,' began 
Orme, as soon as the man had closed 
the door, * I shall start early to-morrow 
morning for Everscourt Grange. I won- 
der how I shall be received there ? * 

' With all due deference, I should 
think. Depend upon it, the domestics 
have had a hint as to whom they may 
expect as their future lord and master.' 

* I'm not so sure about that I returned 
Orme, as he drew out his cigar-case, and 
after offering his friend a weed, took out 
one for himself, lighted it, and began to 
puff away thoughtfully. 

* Why should you not take it for 
granted 'i ' remarked Forbes, after a 
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silence of some moments. /You are 
next-of-kin, and there is no one there- 
fore to oppose your claim. Your uncle 
was never married, was he .^ ' 

' Yes, ' answered Orme, withdrawing 
his cigar and letting it die out between 
his fingers, in a fit of abstraction, — * years 

« 

and years ago. His wife died young.' 

* Indeed ! I was unaware of it. But 
there were no children, I suppose ? ' 

"^Why, yes; two girls. One died un- 
married, and the other ran away with her 
music-master, in consequence of which 
her father cast her off. In fact, as far 
as I know, he never heard of, or saw 
her after.' 

* Well, I am surprised to hear that old 
Charlwood was a widower. People about 
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here used to talk of him as a jolly old 
bachelor; however, all things considered, 
you're pretty safe, I should say. 

' Yes — perhaps — at least so far as the 
right of inheritance goes, the property 
ought legally to descend to me, — yet I'm 
not sure of it. To be frank, I must confess 
I was no favourite with the old man when 
we parted; and while abroad, I held no 
communication with him. On my return, 
I put off going to see him, with culpable 
neglect, until roused from my apathy in 
the matter by hearing of his death (not, 
mind you, that I anticipated a welcome). 
He might have kicked me out — as likely 
as not, — still I should have made the 
effort to soften him. And now, for aught 
I know to the contrary, he may have left 
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all he was worth to some charitable insti- 
tution/ 

' How did you manage to displease him ? 
You must have played your cards badly/ 
remarked Forbes, as he stooped to knock 
the ash of his cheroot on the bars of 
the grate. 

' Badly ! — rather. He owed me a grudge, 
and remembered it, I daresay, to the hour 
of his death. To give you an opportu- 
nity of judging how far my conduct was 
governed by circumstances over which I 
had no control, I would have to unfold 
to you a chapter of my history which I 
have hitherto kept as a closed book, even 
to my most intimate friends.' 

* Let it remain so, then,' was the quick 
retort ' I don't approve of dealing in con - 



" 
It. ' 
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fidences. I n a weak moment, a man may 
reveal what he has taken pains for years 
to conceal' 

* True. It might be rash, had you 
not given me proof of your readiness 
to serve me. Did I not believe in your 
friendship, I should hold my peace ; but 
when one is perplexed, there is no com- 
fort like finding a friend to whom one 
can unbosom one's-self. By telling you 
this part of my past life, I shall gain 
the benefit of your opinion and advice 
regarding the future. That is, without 
you have any serious objection to hear 
me.' 

* By no means. It was for your sake 
r spoke.' 

* My story is rather a long one. I 
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fear it may tax your patience/ said 
Orme, helping himself to a glass of wine, 
and passing the bottle to his companion. 

' Never mind. It must have an end ; 
so fire away/ said Forbes, with a cyni- 
cal laugh. * No more wine, thanks. I 
have exceeded my quantum already. 
Now, then, Tm all attention,' he added, 
ensconcing himself cozily in his arm- 
chair.* 

* To begin, then,' said Orme. * I 
must go back sixteen years in my life's 
history, at which date (excuse the vanity 
of the confession) I was considered a 
moderately good-looking young fellow of 
twenty. 

* My mother was the only sister of 
Squire Charlwood. But, for my part, up 
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to this time I had seen very little of 
my uncle, residing, as we did, at a dis- 
tance during my father's lifetime, in 
Wales. At his death, however, my 
mother came to Clifton, and took a 
small house there. Soon after our ar- 
rival, my uncle came to see us, and in- 
vited us both to pay him a visit My 
mother gladly accepted the invitation ; 
and before the momentous day of our 
departure arrived, took me one morning 
into her own room, and told me con- 
fidentially that her brother had had two 
daughters, and that the eldest having 
eloped with her music-master, had been 
utterly ignored and disinherited in con- 
sequence ; so that, soon after taking 
this fatal step, she died in great poverty. 



^ 
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When the news was carried to her 
father, my mother went on to say, he 
betrayed no visible symptoms of regret^ 
and from that day forth never per- 
mitted her name to be mentioned in 
his hearing, and, making his will soon 
after, he left all he possessed to his 
second daughter, Mary. 

* Now my mother, like a large propor- 
tion of her sex, was a bit of a match- 
maker, and thus having roused my in^ 
terest, she led me by sundry hints and 
delicate incitements to understand that 
if I could but succeed in winning this 
girl's affections, and make her my wife, 
it would be an excellent thing for me. 

* Tutored after this fashion, I confess 
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I set out for Everscourt Grange with 
some feeling of curiosity to behold my 
cousin. I had a boyish notion that all 
women possessed of gold must needs be 
ogresses. Two such good things as 
gold and a pretty woman, it struck me, 
could never be permitted to fall together 
to the lot of one unhappy man. 

* Therefore, previous to seeing her, I 
had held a preliminary debate in my own 
mind as to '' goXdi versus beauty" (beauty 
represented a pretty little Clifton milliner 
named Polly), and, I'm ashamed to own, 
that, after summing up the many gaps 
poverty made in my life, my mental 
verdict was in favour of gold, and so, 
wafting parting sighs and groans to my 
disconsolate charmer, I resolved hence* 
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forth, with Stoic resolution, to devote 
and sacrifice myself to the ogress. 

* Well, the day specified for this much- 
talked-of visit arrived in due course. On 
which, with the dejected, stricken air of 
a victim, accompanied by my mother, 
I entered my uncle's house, and was 
met on the threshold by a slender girl, 
with bright blue eyes, laughing rosy lips, 
and nut-brown hair. • 

* " Don't you know me } '' she cried, 
looking up in my bewildered face. ** Tm 
your cousin Mary," and, with the sweet 
young voice and vivid blush, the vision 
of the ogress was transformed into this 
lovable little creature, in the bud and 
bloom of girlhood, who laid, with confid- 
ing impulse, her tiny dimpled hand in 
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mine as she spoke ; and from that moment 
we were friends. 

*Then, as time sped, and we were 
thrown much together, I liked her still 
better — but why could I not have loved 
her, and rested content ? I ask myself 
the question many times even now, when 
I am world-worn and weary. And the 
only answer I can find is, that the 
devil puts a \iein of evil into men^s 
hearts (those at least which he means 
to make his own), which an angel in 
human form would be powerless to 
eradicate. 

* However, let the nature of my feelings 
towards her be what they might. She, 
on her part, loved me. It was impos- 
sible to misinterpret her transparent can- 
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did nature. Yes, poor child, unreservedly 
she gave me her whole heart, and in all my 
experience of human nature I never again 
met a being so entirely artless, and yet 
with such a capacity of loving passionately. 

* I might have gone on mildly accept- 
ing the homage of her silent devotion 
for an indefinite period of time ; but my 
mother, fearing another suitor might step 
in, urged me with prayers and prompt- 
ings daily, till at length, yielding partly 
to her persuasion, and partly to my own 
inclination, I asked my cousin to become 
my wife. She consented to my pro- 
posal with a shy, timid joy, and at the 
same time evinced a depth of feeling 
worthy of one of older years. 

'And this being settled between our- 
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selves, the subject was broached to my 
uncle, who gave his cordial consent. 
And as to my mother, her happiness 
knew no bounds. 

* Our engagement now being an under- 
stood thing, both at home and abroad, 
my uncle began to regard me in the light 
of a son, and deemed it necessary that 
I should enter some profession. He gave 
me my choice in the matter, and after 
much deliberation, I expressed a prefer- 
ence for the bar, and my wish meeting 
his approval, I went up to London to 
study for my destined profession, and 
took chambers near Clement's Inn. 

* Here set free from the trammels of 
home and old associations, and mixing 
with others of my own age, I became 



V 
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intoxicated with the possession and charm 
of perfect liberty, only too eager to listen 
to each glowing picture of pleasure de- 
tailed by my giddy companions. Under 
their guidance, I launched into all the 
extravagances and dissipations which are 
set to snare unwary youth into the 
labyrinths of sin, which seam, and sear, 
the great city. 

' Well, well, why dwell on it ? All I 
know is, that some of my comrades ran 
quite as heedless and headstrong a 
course, and yet managed to pull through ; 
emerging into various positions of respec- 
tability and wealthy in many instances. 
Such might have been my fate, in 
course of time, having sown my wild oats, 
but for a woman. 
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* Sixteen years ago, this woman was 
all the rage and fashion of a season. A 
fair, handsome girl, some of her ad- 
mirers gave her the sobriquet of La 
Nymph Dor6e, by reason of her splendid 
rippling yellow hair. The name she was 
best known by, however, was Fanny B — . 
You may remember hen' 

* I do,' returned Forbes. * Only last 
June, when in town, I saw her driving 
in the park, grown tremendously fat, 
and looking forty.' 

*Well, she can't be far off it When 
I knew her, she could not be less than 
five or six and twenty, and the most 
bewitching of her sex, though where the 
traces of it have gone, heaven knows! 
But, to be brief, I got an introduction, 
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and in her society soon discovered that 
any feeling I may have entertained for 
Mary was scorched and withered out 
of remembrance by the fierce passion 
which took possession of me for this 
woman. It wasn't lave^ but just the 
wild madness of youth. And this 
temptress was clever; past experiences 
had taught her. She knew that it was 
but the delirium of a brief season. She 
had fleeced many during these attacks 
of insane infatuation without mercy, and 
she didn't spare me, while she made 
me her fool and slave, yet through my 
vanity hoodwinked me into feeling proud 



that I had taken her away from a throng 
of worshippers ; and when she laughed in 
her sleeve with them at my credulity 
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behind my back, I was too blind 
and engrossed with her to perceive it, 
or if a dim suspicion ever did cross my 
mind, a single caress was sufficient to 
smooth it out. I was completely sub- 
servient to her will, and she ruled me 
as a veritable tyrant. If her slightest 
wish was not instantly complied with, 
she would threaten me with desertion, 
and just then I felt that I could not 
part with her. 

' I took a house for her in Park Lane, 
and there the money my uncle gave me 
melted like snow, in the sum total of 
costly suppers, wines and jewels — her 
desire for the latter being insatiable. 
No day passed without some fresh bauble 
taking her fancy, and while the money 
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lasted it must be purchased at any 
cost. 

'Well, things could not go on at this 
rate. You may guess the sequel. In 
a few months I had not only spent the 
money I possessed, but in addition been 
compelled to borrow from a certain 
Israelite, whose charge and percentage 
became so exorbitant at last that I re- 
fused to let him exact it, threatening 
exposure of his knavery if he persisted 
in it. On this, seeing he had not a 
perfect noodle in business matters to 
deal with, and hoping to retain me in 
his clutches, he came to terms. How- 
ever, finding that in spite of this I re- 
fused further dealing with him, he saw 
that he had been outwitted, and in his 
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baffled rage had recourse to revenge. 

Knowing a good deal about my career 
in town, and especially my liaison with 
Fanny B — , by whom, indeed, he h?id 
been introduced to me, he managed by 
some means to have a full account of 
my vices and follies conveyed to my 
uncle's ears, who on knowledge of it 
came up in hot haste, and bursting into 
my room one morning sans cMmonie, 
accused me in round terms of squander- 
ing my means and impoverishing my 
widowed mother; and lastly, bitterly re- 
viled me for allowing myself to be en- 
snared and fooled by a woman whose 
name was notorious. Denial on my part 
I found to be idle. I saw plainly that 
he was master of the situation, and held 
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my peace. He left the apartment, vow- 
ing that he had washed his hands of me, 
then and there, for ever. Nevertheless, 
subsequently, he took means to have 
my debts paid out of his own pocket, 
giving me the chance to make a fresh 
start ; and in a kind yet stern letter 
stating this, begged me to alter my 
course of life. But at that time such 
advice seemed sarcastic, seeing I had no 
alternative but to make a virtue of 
necessity, for thrown on my own re- 
sources, and compelled to earn my daily 
crust, my butterfly friends I found soon 
took flight ; the first to do so being the 
woman whose extravagance had dragged 

I 

me into the mire. 

*Then, with the turn of the tide, a 
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letter reached me firom little Maiy — ^a 
simple, toachin^ letter — sorTowftiDy, yet 
firmly, breaking off our engagement I 
nerer saw her agaiiL The evfl report 
of my faithlessness had been told her, 
and she was stricken down by it, as it 
were, and very iH Wlien she recovered 
sufficient strength, her father took her 
abroad, and in less than a year I read 
in the papers of her death at Cannes. 
My uncle was fearfully cut up, I after- 
wards learned, and 1 firmly believe, in his 

own mind, he held me guilty of her death. 
* On his return from Cannes, I made 

my way into his presence, and told him 

I was in great distress. He listened 

coldly, keeping me at arm's-length by a 

certain distance of manner. Neverthe- 
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less, when I went on to detail to him 
my* severe struggles with poverty, his 
heart softened, and he so far relented 
as to write me out a cheque for three 
hundred pounds. 

* " There," he said, handing it to me, " I 
don't want to see my sister's son starve, 
but remember, you must not trouble me 
again, and with the money you may 
make a beginning in any way you think 
best. And now," he added, ** I must wish 
you good morning." 

* Ringing the bell sharply as he spoke, 
then, as the servant almost instantly ap- 
peared, he bowed me out of the room, 
as if I had been a mere stranger. Well, 
having this sum in hand, I thought the 
best thing I could do would be to try 



\ 
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my fortune in Australia. So there I 
* went, and found fate dead against me ; 
so that on my return, having paid my 
passage, there only remained a few 
pounds in my pocket. 

*And now I ask you, having related 
this hidden chapter of my life, how far 
you think I stand a chance of coming 
in for this inheritance ? ' 

* The effect your behaviour had on 
his daughter was the most unlucky part. 
He must have naturally felt that bitterly. 
For the rest, Charlwood was, I take it, 
too much a man of the world not to 
make some allowance for a young man's 
peccadilloes just starting in life. Had it 
not been for your engagement to his 
child, he would have overlooked your 
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folly ; but there was the misfortune ; and 
I must say, with wealth and a nice girl 
secured to you, you acted like a mad- 
man. However, that's all past and gone, 
and the time which has elapsed may have 
softened your uncle's anger towards you, 
and led him to reflect that your sin was 
not heavier than the transgression com- 
mitted by the majority of youths of your 
age under the pressure of temptation. 
It was not as if you had deserted your 
cousin to marry another woman. On 
the whole,' added Forbes, after some 
moments' silent consideration, *I think 
you are pretty safe to come in for the 
property, more especially as you tell me 
you are his sole surviving relative. Are 
you sure of that?' 
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'As sure as I am that I stand here; 
he is without kith or kin, with the ex- 
ception of myself.' 

'I think, then, you may set your 
mind at rest If report speaks truly 
Charlwood was not the man to 
enrich an institution. There's ten 
striking. By Jove! I must cut and 
run. I am due at Prestbury by half- 
past.' 

* Drink to my success before you 
go,' said Orme, rising and filling both 
glasses. 

* I'll take the wine to keep the cold 
out, if you wish,' said Forbes; 'but 
I never follow customs grown obsolete 
from absurdity.' 

Having uttered this sentiment in his 
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ascetic manner, the young doctor emptied 
his glass, put on his overcoat, buttoning 
it with great care across his chest, and 
having lighted a fresh cigar hurriedly 
took leave of his friend and departed. 




CHAPTER II. 



IN THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 




VERSCOURT GRANGE, the 
home of Squire Charlwood, 
was a large, irregular pile of 
building, erected after the Tudor style, 
and lay cosily sheltered beneath the 
Gloucester hills, surrounded by a well- 
wooded domain, through which a tiny 
rivulet meandered like a silver thread. 
The entrance to the house was approached 
by a fine broad avenue, well shaded by 
beech and ash trees, sweeping in ser- 
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pentine fashion through the well-kept 
lawn. No fairer manor could be seen 
for many a mile round, and there were 
not a few who envied the Squire for 
his possession. 

On the dreariest of dreary November 
days, Treilhard Orme checked the horse 
he was driving at the massive iron gates 
and rang for admission. At his summons 
the woman at the lodge came out, attired 
in mourning, and with a doleful expres- 
sion on her ruddy countenance, demurely 
dropped her curtesy. Then, opening 
wide the portals, let him pass through 
without exchanging a syllable. While 
deeply engaged in thought, Treilhard 
Orme, apparently barely conscious of 
her presence, drove slowly on till he 
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reached the house, where the closed 
blinds from basement to attic proclaimed 
the fatal truth, and threw a sense of 
blankness over the beautiful landscape 
on which the owner's eyes had looked 
their last. 

The hush which follows death's advent 
causes every sound to reverberate with 
a ghostly hollow echo, startling the super- 
natural quiet of the household, and so 
Orme's sharp knock almost instantly 
brought the serving-man to the door, to 
whom he presented his card, adding, — 
' I am Squire Charlwood's nephew.' 

* Oh, indeed, sir,' said the man, rather 
bewildered as he ushered him into the 
library with its carved oak furniture and 
tall bookcases. 
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* My uncle's death was sudden, was it 
not ? ' he asked, as the servant still lin- 
gered, intent on giving information. 

* Awfully so. Why, sir, we'd a shoot- 
ing party staying here at the time of 
eight gentlemen ; and master — ^why he 
was well, ay and gay as the youngest 
of 'em. Well, just to give you an idea, 
sir, — on the very day of his death he 
went out early with the rest, with a nip 
of brandy in his flask and a sandwich, 
for he was never one to take luncheon. 
About half-past five he returned with the 
others, looking over-tired, I thought. In- 
stead of going up to dress for dinner as 
usual, he went into the dining-room and 
rang the bell. 

* *' James," said he, when I answered 
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it, " I've been in luck to-day to bag 
twenty brace, but I feel awfully done 
up. Pull my boots off, will you ? — and 
get me a glass of wine. I feel too tired 
to crawl up as far as my dressing-room 



even." 



* Well, sir, I went at once as he ordered 
me to the sideboard for the wine, but 
the decanter was empty, worse luck, so 
I went to the cellar to fetch a fresh 
bottle. I could not have been gone 
many minutes, but when I returned I 
saw master lying back in his chair 
breathing heavily, and unconscious. I 
did what I could ; unloosened his neck- 
tie, and the like, then, finding he did 
not come to, I ran for assistance. But 
the doctor came too late; he never 
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rallied or spoke to one of us again, 
and died very peaceably at a quarter to 
nine. A dear, kind gentleman he was 
as ever lived. There isn't a servant 
about the place as wouldn't give a 
year's wages to bring him back,' he 
added, with honest tears in his eyes. 

* What was the cause of death 1 ' 

* Apoplexy, the doctor said. He's 
but little changed; myself I could fancy 
he lies asleep. Would you like to see 
him, sir } ' 

' Yes,' said Orme slowly, with some 
hesitation ; * perhaps it will be best. 
Show me the way.' 

The man obeyed, and with slow and 
stealthy tread ascending the thickly car- 
peted staircase, opened the second door 
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on the first landing, permitting the new- 
comer to pass into Squire Charlwood's 
chamber. Once across the threshold, 
Orme dismissed his attendant with a 
wave of the hand, and closed the door. 

The room he stood in was square 
and lofty, with muUioned windows, shaded 
now by the closely-drawn blinds ; a chest 
of drawers stood near the door as you 
entered ; and opposite— on one side of 
the fireplace — was a richly carved oak 
cabinet ; while a bookcase filled the re- 
cess on the other side. 

Before the window stood the toilet- 
table, of rich dark - hued oak, with its 
oval mirror and massive silver branches 
on either side for candles. 

Of the same wood, carved in costly 
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fashion, the huge four-post bed was 
composed, and hung with curtains of 
rich amber damask; and at the foot of 
this antique relic of a passed generation 
stood on trestles the shell which contained 
all that was mortal of the late Squire. 

Orme slowly approached, and, stoop- 
ing, looked .long and earnestly at the 
form lying there so peacefully within 
those narrow bounds. He knew how 
he had ruled in his hospitable mansion 
with unquestioned sway ; how often his 
voice had made the walls echo with his 
mirth ; how his wealth had been the 
envy, and his intellect the admiration of 
his fellow - men ; he recalled how, even 
in bitterest anger, he had always tem- 
pered justice with mercy ; and acted 
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with firmness of purpose, fearing no 
man and cringing to none, but going 
on his straightforward course an honest- 
hearted, brave, kingly gentleman. 

It ever seems that when the sands of 
life have all run out, some pitying angel, 
gazing on poor mortality, drops a veil 
over all the faults and failings of the 
dead, leaving only good deeds in the 
memory of the living. So uppermost in 
Orme's mind, as he stood there with 
bowed head, was the father's love this 
man had given him ; and then, with a 
sharp, scorpion-like lash of remorse, he 
remembered how he had repaid it and 
clouded his declining years with gloom. 
Yes ; Treilhard Orme was ready to pay 
homage to those good qualities which 
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had been characteristic of his late kins- 
man, and to acknowledge repentantly his 
sin now^ believing, as he did, that he 
stood in the dead man's shoes. Yes ; 
as he looked at this shrunken, sallow, 
waxen - looking form, and knew those 
keen, falcon-grey eyes would never open 
again to look questioningly or reproach- 
fully into his, he felt more affection, than 
he had ever borne towards the living 
man, now that the cast-off wrapping of 
the soul lay in mute helplessness before 
him. He was quick to forgive that sum- 
mary dismissal at their last interview — 
now^ when on the morrow they would 
come and bear away the dust, as the 
withered grass which is cast into the 
oven ; and after, the Squire's name, his 
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deeds, his very being, should be of the 
pasty a thing which had no place save 
in the brief memory of men. While 
in imagination he already believed him- 
self destined to fill the vacant place, 
Treilhard Orme grew amiable with the 
retrospect and anticipation combined. 

* He called my misdeeds sharply to 
account, and dealt hardly with me, yet I 
forgive him,' he said, half aloud, with 
a magnanimity it was so easy to display, 
cognisant as he was that the world's 
gates had closed and shut out for all 
earthly seasons the spirit which had been 
too strong for him to master. * Yes, poor 
old fellow ; I daresay he thought, in cast- 
ing me adrift, he was acting for the 
best. I forgive him,' he repeated, and. 
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as if in confirmation of his sentiment, 
took up one of the dead man's icy-cold 
hands in his and held it in his own, 
glowing with life, for a moment Al- 
most as stiff and rigid those fingers had 
been when he had last clasped them. 
The remembrance struck him, even then, 
as he gently relinquished them. Never- 
theless, he laid his hand caressingly on 
the grizzled locks, clustering so thickly 
about the rounded temples, in token of 
farewell. Then, having readjusted the 
sheet, he was about to turn away, when 
a hysterical sob smote on his ear. Stand- 
ing there like one turned to stone, his 
eyes dilated with a sudden terror and 
astonishment as he beheld a figure emerge 
from the shade of the ample curtain. 
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dressed in black, and looking tall and 
shadowy in the uncertain light 

As she advanced Orme retreated some 
paces ; then, as she remained stationary 
at the foot of the coffin, he perceived 
that he was in the presence of a young 
girl, with a graceful finely-modelled figure 
and a face of great beauty, despite the 
grief stains disfiguring it, — a face not 
often met with on English shores, but 
stamped with the warm impassioned love- 
liness of the South ; oval in contour, with 
delicately aquiline features, and a beauti- 
fully rounded chin dimpled, and curved 
slightly upward. The skin was pale and 
pure as ivory, contrasting with the rich 
red hue of the full lips. Eyes dark brown, 
velvety in softness, yet lustrous and full 
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of fire, veiled by long dark lashes, which 
curled in thickness on the rounded cheek 
as they fell ; and hair of the true auburn, 
bright as the pheasant's breast. The tresses 
that poets sing about and painters love 
to limn. The hair which the sunny 
Italian sky seems to fleck with gold. 

On one so fair, few men could have 
looked unmoved. Yet she might have 
been the most veritable crone in all Chris- 
tendom, for any admiration she excited 
in Treilhard Orme's breast. Still gazing 
at her motionless, as one transfixed — his 
face grew set, and dark with hate — neither 
as yet had uttered a syllable. Yet the 
girl shrank before his withering regard. 
As if instinctively craving protection from 
the dead, she drew yet nearer, and clasped 
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reverent, loving hands, she left the room, 
closing and locking the door after her. 

* Not his wife,' cogitated Orme, enter- 
ing the dining-room, and taking up his 
position on the hearth-rug in front of 
a blazing fire. * Who can she be then ? 
he has no one belonging to him. Could 
she have been his mistress "i By the 
Lord Harry! if she has, she'd better 
not queen it over me in that fashion, or 
she'll rue her imprudence.' 

Here the girl following his footsteps 
checked further conjecture. Going softly 
up to him, she extended her hands to him 
by way of a friendly greeting, to which 
Orme coldly responded by a lifeless 
shake. 

* Mr Finchley, your uncle's lawyer, you 
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know, told me he had written to you. 
You are Mr Orme, I presume/ she con- 
tinued, moving away to seat herself on 
the sofa, disconcerted and chilled with this 
stiff frigidity of manner. 

* I am. And you, Miss Trevor, are 
here on a visit,' he remarked, a cruelly 
dubious smile playing round his lips. A 
puzzled expression crossed the young 
face gazing up at him. 

' On a visit ? No. Why, this is my home. 
Did you not know } How very odd.' 

' Oh, you think so ; well, I'm of a dif- 
ferent opinion,' retorted Orme viciously. 
* It's not likely my uncle would write to 
say he had a lady friend domiciled with 
him — who could claim no kindred — for 
he had no living relative save myself.' 

VOL. I. E 
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'But you are mistaken/ she persisted; 
*he had me' 

' You! And what were you to him 
pray?' he asked, with a marked and 
insulting mockery and scorn in his tone. 

' I — ^ stammered Tara, * I was his 
grand-daughter/ 

* Tush ! folly 1 he never had one. Do 
you suppose I'm to be imposed upon, 
and don't know? Why, he had only 
two daughters — Mary, who died single, 
and Mabel, who eloped with a low, idle 
scamp of a music-master, and only sur- 
vived her disgrace a couple of months.' 

'You are wrong again,' said Tara, 
with a haughty inflection in her sweet 
voice. * That music - master was my 
father; your uncle's daughter, Mabel, my 
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mother. She never considered her mar- 
riage a disgrace^ nor did she die till 
eighteen months after, leaving me an 
infant. You traduce the dead cruelly, 
Mr Orme, when you call my father 
a low, idle scamp/ she continued, the 
passionate blood mounting to her fair 
temples ; ' he was not — but a gentleman 
by birth and manner. His mother, the 
Countess Pizzani, married a Mr Trevor. 
They lived in Italy, and after their death 
my father still resided there ; but I be- 
lieve he was exiled for some political 
offence, and came to England, where he 
was obliged to earn his bread as a 
teacher. Many a time he bitterly re- 
proached himself for having persuaded 
my mother to leave her home and 
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marry him in secret. Nevertheless, to 
the very last he loved her, and made 
an idol of me, because I was her child 
— struggling through giant difficulties to 
support me. ' He worked so hard,' she 
went on tearfully, 'that at length his 
health gave way. In hopes of restoring 
it, we went to Florence, where he con- 
tinued his labours in spite of failing 
strength, till he felt a presentiment that 
his end was near. Then all his thought, 
poor darling, was for me ; and, in sheer 
desperation, he wrote to my grandfather, 
praying him to do something for me 
when he should be dead and gone. He 
ended his letter by saying that, on his 
own account, he never would have 
troubled him, but that he found it im- 
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possible to die in peace with the thought 
of leaving a helpless girl to the mercy 
of the world. No answer came to this 
appeal till, just when we had given up 
all hope, and were in the most abject 
poverty, a carriage drove up one morn- 
ing, from which my grandfather alighted, 
and made himself known to us. He 
soon removed us from our miserable 
lodgings ; had the best medical aid, 
and every luxury, for my father, whom 
he learned to love, and freely forgave. 
But all this comfort came too late. 
Nothing could then avail ; and six weeks 
later he was in his grave. I suffered 
his loss keenly ; indeed, it was thought 
the shock would prove fatal to me. It 
might have done so, but for my grand- 
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I father s devoted care. To wear off the 

effects of my grief, he travelled with me 
through the most beautiful parts of Italy 

I and Switzerland, till my spirits were 

somewhat restored, and, after two years, 
having grown weary of change we re- 
turned here. Then, just when I had 
learned to look on it as a happy home, 

■ 

and love my grandfather dearly, he was 
taken from me, and now — now — I am 
alone/ she cried, bowing her head on 
her hands and weeping bitterly. 

* It is all very strange this ddno^- 
ment* said Ormc, in the voice of one 
waking from a dream, having listened 
to the recital with dogged sullen ness. 

The girl's sobs alone broke the still- 
ness. 
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* Come/ he continued, after a. pause, 
'you must not give way like this. I re- 
gret that I may have appeared harsh, 
but I've been confoundedly kept in the 
dark. I never saw your mother, and 
was told she died just after her marriage 
— so I was ill prepared to find her 
child in you. The world is full of im- 
position, so you must make some allow- 
ance for me. Besides, it's bad form to 
preserve enmity at such a time. Let by- 
gones be bygones, and shake hands to 
ratify our newly discovered kindred.' 

Tara wiped away her tears and com 
plied, but not readily — friendly impulses 
once repelled do not come back at 
once. 

' Did my uncle ever speak of me ? ' 
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asked Orme, going over to seat him- 
self on the sofa beside her. 

* Yes ; he told me he had a nephew 
called Treilhard Orme/ 

'Nothing more? Didn't he say he 
disliked me?' 

* No. Had he a reason for doing so ? ' 
'Well — -yes. I was extravagant in my 

youth, and ran into debt, which dis- 
pleased him — ' 

* At the time ; but he would pardon 
you afterwards, I know. He was too 
kind and generous to be unforgiving/ 

* You think so ; well, I can only tell 
you that, although he knew I had re- 
turned from abroad, he never expressed 
a wish to see me/ 

*Ah, but he might! Had his illness 
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been a long one, I'm sure he would have 
written for you to come ; but remember 
how sudden the end was. He hadn't 
time to take leave of a soul/ she rea- 
soned, tears filling her dark eyes, eager 
to exonerate the beloved memory from a 
shadow of blame.' 

* Are you alone here "i ' asked Orme, 
after a long awkward silence. 

' Mrs Bradley is with me.' 

* A relation of yours "i ' 

* Oh no ; she was housekeeper here 
when dear grandfather lived, and had 
been with him many years. You will 
see her by-and-by, for she generally 
presides at dinner.' 

* And you also, I hope,' said Orme, 
with a tardy effort to appear courteous. 
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' No ; you must excuse me. Tm best 
alone just yet. In fact, we have had no 
regular meals in the house since our 
great trouble. However, if you give 
James, the butler, your orders about din- 
ner, or anything else you want, he will 
see to it. He was a sort of major-domo 
in poor grandpapa's time. I will ring 
for him now to show you the room which 
has been prepared for you.' 

* Very well ; I will relieve you of my 
presence then ; for you do indeed look 
ill and weary, as though you wanted 
rest.' 

* Rest ! ' repeated Tara sadly ; * I shall 
not enjoy that for some time. Only I 
think people get rid of their grief soon- 
est left to themselves. James, show Mr 
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Orme his room/ she added, addressing 
the servant, who entered at this moment. 

The apartment to which Orme was con- 
ducted went by the name of the * Oriel 
Chamber/ The prospect from the win- 
dow commanded the most extensive and 
panoramic view of the Everscourt Grange 
estate. 

On entering, having closed the door, 
Trielhard Orme, irrespective of custom, 
drew up the blind, and with a thirsty 
sense of soul-longing, gazed upon the 
undulating pasture-land, fertile and well- 
wooded, acre upon acre stretching away 
widely far beyond his ken. 

It was a glorious heritage for any man 
to possess ; but for a man who had been 
hard up and buffeted about by the world. 
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to find himself suddenly the inheritor, 
coupled with wealth and independence, 
was like being translated by an en- 
chanter's wand into another sphere. 

Thus, by one stroke of fate, to emerge 
from the poverty-stricken wretch, glad to 
edge his way into society any way or any 
how, into the great man, sought, hon- 
oured, and applauded by the world, the 
rich, and even aristocratic, whom he had 
so long fruitlessly courted in his strait- 
ened circumstances ! Mere contempla- 
tion of such a change poured exultant 
joy into Treilhard Orme's veins. His 
eyes wandered, with dreamy joy, over 
every rood of land, stalwart tree, and 
rivulet. 

All — all his own, his very own ! hope 
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whispered. And so he loved them al- 
ready. Not because they were lovely, 
not because these acres had been the 
old man's pride, but because he told him- 
self they should be his. 

In his delirium of triumph at the 
thought, he could have gone out and 
laved his hands in the little bubbling 
stream, clasped lovingly the great trunks 
of the lordly oaks, and even kissed the 
nodding flowerets which autumn had still 
left lingering in the hedge-rows. With 
this new, sweet joy of possession fresh 
upon him, the cry in his heart was to 
think that * they shall be mine — mine ! ' 
Then, in the midst of this wild transport, 
stole a vision on his mind of the girl — 
Tara Trevor! He started with the 
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sharp blow fear struck him, as though in 
all verity she stood before him, mocking 
his claim to this heirship. With an 
angry stamp, as if to banish the unwel- 
come apparition, he dashed down the 
blind again, and sank moodily into an 
arm-chair by the window. 

'If she came between me and it; if 
she daredy he muttered, setting his teeth 
hard and clenching his hands, *it had 
been better for her never to have been 
born. But no,' he argued mentally, 
* Uncle Charlwood was a proud man ; 
he loved* to keep up the old honour 
of his name, and prided himself on his 
estate. He would never leave it to the 
brat of a beggarly music-master ; never ! 
Tm safe for that one reason.' 
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Quieting his perturbed soul with this 
panacea, he rose, buttoned up the great- 
coat from which he had not divested 
himself, and set out on a ramble. 





CHAPTER 



11. 



THE SQUIRES WII, L. 

I H E morning of Squire Charl- 
wood's funeral rose dull, misty, 
and chilly. The dry, sapless 
leaves were whirled round and round 
ruthlessly by the eddying north-east wind 
on the footway ; and the hoar-frost lay like 
a filmy shroud over the green sward before 
the house, wherein the last sad prepara- 
tions had been going on all morning for 
the final exit of its late master. The 
bustle and excitement attendant on such 
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an occasion had, in a measure, taken off 
the keen edge of the unfeigned sorrow 
which most of the inmates of the Grange 
had felt, while the dead lay a solemn 
burden in their midst — of which, though 
affection pleaded, yet warm, living nature 

« 

cried out to be relieved. 

By nine o'clock the heavy oaken coffin 
had been brought down and laid in the 
library. That once cheery room, with its 
French windows opening on the flower 
garden, its richly stored shelves, old- 
fashioned high-backed chairs, and cosy 
couch covered in crimson morocco, lying 
on which the old man had loved to 
while away many an hour, book in hand. 
Emblems of kindly thought and affec- 
tion, embodied in pale white blossoms, 
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lightened the gloom of the heavy velvet 
pall. 

One by one acquaintances, then the 
domestics and tenants on the estate, some 
sobbing in sore grief, had come to lay 
their farewell offerings there. 

The last to enter was Tara. She had 
watched her opportunity, and now, when 
the room was empty, stole in softly, and 
placed with trembling hands her simple 
wreath of white camellias, mid the chaos 
of fresh, fair buds. Believing she was un- 
observed, she flung herself upon her knees, 
and leaning her aching head against the 
bier, cried, as though her heart must break, 
— * Oh ! what shall I do ? What shall I 
do? God pity and protect me. / am 
alone I ' she moaned, in her sense of utter 
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desolation. * I have lost my more than 
father, my only friend. What is the good 
of living, when all we love are gone "i ' 

* What, Tara ! * exclaimed a voice sternly, 
which caused her to start, with a sense of 
nervous dread, to her feet. 

Looking towards the door, she per- 
ceived that Treilhard Orme had entered 
unnoticed during her paroxysm of dis- 
tress. 

^You should not be here,' he said, almost 
angrily. ' What is Mrs Bradley about that 
she does not keep you upstairs ? ' 

Tara trembled at the austere tone, and 
the next moment, consciousness of a cer- 
tain assumption of authority used towards 
her, caused her to colour with a feeling 
akin to indignation. 
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' I came here hoping no one would 
intrude on me/ she said, through her 
tears ; ' would you mind leaving me for 
the present ? ' 

' Oh, as you wish, of course/ retorted 
Orme testily ; * only it's a pity you should 
persist in harrowing your feelings to no 
purpose. All the crjnng in the world 
won't bring your grandfather back.' 

Uttering this undeniable fact, he turned 
abruptly on his heel and departed, leav- 
ing the mourner in solitude with her 
beloved dead. 

'The late squire had been a justly popu- 
lar man. There were those in his own 
station of life, standing by his grave that 
ciay, who felt that a blank had been left 
in their lives ; and the eyes of more than 
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one world-worn man grew moist as the 
kindred dust rattled on the coffin-lid. 

But it was in the cottage home that his 
loss was most keenly experienced. Many 
a hearth his genial face had brightened at 
the Christmas-tide, to many a poverty- 
stricken home or lowly sick-bed his timely 
gifts had found their way, while his gentle, 
soothing words of hope had often turned 
a poorer brother from paths of error, and 
healed many a heart crushed and wounded 
by bereavement. 

And so the workman was there with 
head uncovered and tearful eyes, and 
the women in their rustic homely garb 
bowed their heads and wept aloud as 
the grand, impressive, yet simple service 
for the dead was read in faltering tones 
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by the white-haired clergyman, who had 
been the squire's playmate in his boy- 
hood. Little children, too, were there, 
open-eyed and wondering, subdued and 
silent, conscious of something solemn 
and terrible going on as they watched 
the sorrowful faces of their elders, al- 
though the great mystery lay far beyond 
the contemplation of their infant minds. 
Each chubby hand grasped a few autumn 
flowers freshly gathered to cast into the 
yawning gap which was to receive the 
friend who, in life, had so often played 
with and patted their curly little heads ; 
boys and girls were there of older growth, 
not unmindful of his goodness, or the 
gifts and rosy apples it was his delight 
to bestow as he took his daily ride 
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through the village ; to say nothing of 
the May-day, when the grounds of Evers- 
court Grange were thrown open to the 
villagers, a feast provided for young and 
old, with games to follow, in which the 
squire would join as eagerly as any lad 
or lass. And so they brought their 
flowers, these simple country folks, and 
cast them in with loving thoughts and 
farewell blessings, which would stay in 
their minds though the flowers would 
perish, and their perfume die ere the 
night was old. 

There was only one cold, stern, pale 
face mid the sorrowing group, and that 
face belonged to Treilhard Orme. Be- 
fore him the solemn scene passed as a 
dream ; in his thoughts already his late 
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kinsman had become as non-existent ; one 
conjecture absorbed his mind completely, 
and that was the possible issue of the 
dead man's will. 



Service over, and the final collect 
said, barely casting a glance behind, 
Treilhard Orme, walking swifdy, out- 
stripped the other mourners, and was 
first to enter one of the coaches in wait- 
ing, and was soon followed by the doctor 
and Mr Finchley, with neither of whom 
did he essay to exchange a syllable. 
Alighting at the Grange, the three passed 
into the dining-room, and, after partak- 
ing of some refreshment, adjourned to the 
library in order to read the will. 

* We had better send for Miss Trevor,' 
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said the lawyer, seating himself at the 
leather-covered table, and unfolding the 
necessary document. 

Orme rang instantly, despatching a 
message requesting Miss Trevor's attend- 
ance. There was a good quarter of an 
hour's suspense, in the which Orme's 
heart beat wildly with alternate hope 
and fear. Then Tara entered, followed 
by Mrs Bradley, her young face pitiful 
in its drawn whiteness. 

Mr Finchley rose courteously and placed 
chairs ready for the ladies ; Tara sank 
into one with an overwhelming sense of 
misery, while Mrs Bradley, seating her- 
self next to her, took her hand, stroking it 
with a patronising fawning kindness, which 
the girl resented by immediately withdraw- 
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ing it, and, interlacing her slender fingers, 
sat with bowed head prepared to listen. 

Mr Finchley now spread out the deed 
before him, passed his hand over it to 
smooth it, then, after clearing his voice 
by a preliminary cough, read, in a clear, 
even tone of voice, as follows : — 



' This is the last will and testament 
of me, John Charlwood, of Everscourt 
Grange, in the county of Gloucester. In 
the first place, I desire all my just debts 
and funeral and testamentary expenses 
to be paid as soon as conveniently can 
be after my decease ; and then I give 
and bequeath all my estate and effects 
whatsoever, and wheresoever, unto and 
to the use of my much-loved grand- 
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daughter, Tara Trevor, and whom I 
thereby appoint sole executrix of this 
my will, as witness my hand, this third 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven. John Charlwood/ 



* Signed by the said testator as and for 
his last will and testament in the presence 
of us, who, in his presence and in the 
presence of each other, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses. 

' Thomas Finchley, 

Solicitor, Gloucester. 
' Robert Rudge, M.D., 
Cheltenham.' 

* Extracted by Allen Finchley, 
Solicitor, Gloucester.' 
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As Mr Finchley concluded, the white 
heat of passion lay on Treilhard Orme's 
features, and hate of the deadliest nature 
glittered in his dark eyes. 

* This is almost unexpected/ he said, 
after a solemn silence had prevailed for 
some minutes ; ' and it seems to me,' he 
continued, tightening his clasp on the 
back of his chair, as if clutching his 
imaginary possessions, ' infamously unjust. 
From a lad I have been taught to 
consider myself my uncle's heir; and 
yet, in the document you have read, 
without justifiable cause, I find myself 
passed over and totally ignored, in fact. 
It looks uncommonly like treachery 
or undue influence had been at work 
to supplant me. Those who have had 
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a hand in so foul a piece of business 
had better look out, for I mean to 
see to it, so far even as to dispute 
the will, if needs be. My uncle was 
evidently coerced or insane to make it. 
However, TU sift the matter, ay, to the 
uttermost. I sha'n't let man or woman 
filch me of my inheritance. So help 
me God, I won't 1 ' he cried, in despera- 
tion, springing to his feet and cast- 
ing menacing regards on those about 
him. 

' Of course,' interposed the lawyer, 
* you can pursue any line of conduct 
you think advisable hereafter. But, on 
the present occasion, pardon me if I 
remind you that an outburst of anger 
is hardly seemly ; besides, Miss Trevor 
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has sustained a heavy trial ; you should 
remember her' 

' I do remember her/ he muttered 
through his set teeth. * It is not likely 
I shall ever forget her.' And with a 
dark scowl directed towards the trem- 
bling girl, who regarded him in mute 
astonishment, he left the room, and 
putting on his hat, went out. 

• .•* ...• 

Fairer than ever looked the land, 
with its spreading plenty ; more to 
be desired from the mere fact of its 
possession having eluded his grasp. 
' Cheated out of it. The prize snatched 
from me ; in the hour of realisation 
superseded by a good-for-nothing chit, a 
low-born brat' 
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' No alternative but to go back and 
grind, grind, and toil to earn my bread 
and cheese. Once more a poor wretch 
cut off from all expectation. * It's too 
hard ; by Heaven it is ! Don't let me go 
back to that house to-night. No ; for 
God's sake let me get away!' he solilo- 
quised as he passed through the gates, 
* for if I returned / should murder her ! ' 




CHAPTER IV. 




FLORIAN LE VISMES. 

N an upper room of a house 
situated in an obscure street 
leading out of the Grand 
Rue, Boulogne, a woman lay on a low 
couch. A woman who had evidently 
been very lovely in her youth, with the 
blonde type of beauty ; but now, though 
scarce passed middle age, her face looked 
old and care-worn, bearing, as it did, a 
perpetual expression of peevishness and 
discontent. 
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' Give me my medicine, Rachie. I 
should have had it before now; but no 
one thinks of mCy that's certain/ she 
whined querulously, addressing a girl 

between eight and nine, who, seated on 

« 

an easy - chair, was busily engaged in 
executing a piece of embroidery. The 
girl looked up quickly at the speaker, 
and showed too sad a face for one so 
young. 

* It's only just half-past eight, mamma, 
and the doctor said you were to take a dose 
at nine ; Florian will be in before then, I 
daresay. * But then you want it now, I 
see ; wait a minute, I'll get it directly,' she 
added, thrusting aside her work, and 
seizing the crutches which lay beside 
her chair, which made it only then per- 
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ceptible that this sweet-looking, fairy- 
like creature was hopelessly a cripple. 

Making her way to the sideboard, 
she steadied herself by resting one arm 
on the side of it, while she secured the 
phial and glass, which, with some diffi- 
culty, she managed to bring to her 
mother's side. 

* It's a shame that you should have to 
wait on me, child. Florian should not 
leave it to the last moment to put in an 
appearance,' murmured the invalid. 

* He comes as soon as he can, mother. 
I only wish he would stay out longer. 
Why won't you let me take his place at 
times } ' 

* Don't be stupid, Rachie, silly child ! 
You don't know what you're talking 
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about; you haven't the strength to take 
his place, and he knows it, and therefore 
ought to be here ; there, there, sit down 
directly — you are of no use. If he 
chooses to neglect me it doesn't matter ; 
perhaps the sooner I'm dead, the better 
it will be for all parties concerned.' 

' Hush, mother, don't talk like that,' 
pleaded Rachie, with tears running down 
her cheeks. * If you are worse, let me 
go for the doctor. Do, dear,' she 
pleaded, leaning against the couch and 
clasping the ailing woman's hands. 

* Go away — do — this moment ! Why 
can't you do as I tell you ? I'm too ill 
to be teased ; and in a paroxysm of irri- 
tation the fretful woman gave the little 
creature a smart slap. Now, go this 
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instant, and don't come back bothering 
me till I give you permission/ 

Thus rebuked, Rachie went back 
sorrowfully to her work. Hers, poor 
little afflicted mite, was the most tender, 
sensitive, and loving of hearts. Timid 
and morbidly shy in her helplessness, 
she clung to those about her with a 
passionate affection, which met with 
a mutual response from her brother 
Florian, whereas her mother, to whom 
her affection ought to have mutely ap- 
pealed, on the other hand, treated her 
with indifference, and at times with a 
severity almost cruel. Turning with 
impatience even from the love which 
her little daughter was so eager to be- 
stow. 
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For in truth hers was a cold, selfish 
nature ; she had been pampered as a 
girl for sake of her brilliant beauty, by 
right of which she acquired a certain 
sovereignty, entering the world a self- 
made queen ; and, as such, she had 
haughtily accepted the homage of suitors, 
many rich and eligible, and then rejected 
them capriciously, one after the other, 
with a recklessness which made her an 
object of wonder and envy to her com- 
panions. 

* The man who should win her hand, ' 

she boasted, * must be handsome, and 
the possessor of fortune and a title ; with- 
out these accessories it would be idle to 
attempt to make her resign her liberty. 
And by way of carrying out this deter- 
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was the end to which she had shaped 
her ambidous hopes. 

Her father, Arthur St L^[er, was a 
proud man, and although she threw her- 
self on her knees at his feet, imploring 
forgiveness, he showed no mercy. 

* No,' he said ; * you have made your 
bed, and to the end of time, so far as I 
am concerned, so help me God, you shall 
lie on it! You chose a beggar and a 
stranger before me, therefore all I can 
tell you is to go back to him.' 

Thus cast out in this fashion, she re- 
turned to her humble lodgings, weeping ; 
and, in an agony of distress, told her 
husband what had passed, and was caught 
to his breast. 

' I wanted nothing but yourself, darling, 
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from your father/ he whispered, as he 
lavished the tenderest caresses upon 
her. ' Let him keep his riches and 
his favour; and I will try, by the de- 
votion of my life, to make up for the 
sacrifice you have made in sharing my 
poverty.' 

But Olive St Leger's was not a nature 
to be soothed by such protestations, even 
with his warm kisses on her lips. She 
was conscious of the error she had com- 
mitted. No love, she felt, could replace 
to her the loss of position and luxury. 
And as time went on her husband be- 
came aware of her discontent ; and loving 
her madly as he did, the thought that 
he had failed to render her lot happy 
blighted his life, and was the secret 
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sorrow which he carried with him to the 
grave. 



Marriage had been her first disap- 
pointment ; the second came when her 
girl was born, hopelessly lame. The piti- 
ful sight, instead of drawing forth all the 
tenderness of a woman's heart, only irri- 
tated her, more especially as in the 
loveliness of the child as she grew up, 
the mother read the brilliant future she 
had missed by reason of her infirmity, 
which rendered her a hopeless burden on 
her hands. 

Thus Olive le Vismes firmly believed 
that she was, and ever had been, one 
of the most injured victims of an evil 
fate, and, in consequence, was privileged 
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to murmur against everybody and every- 
thing. 

Her husband, with the love he bore her, 
rare in its constancy, patiently endured- 
her ill -temper and discontent — in fact, 
lived but to minister to her every want 
and wish. The more readily to be able 
to do so, he left the army and came to 
England, where, by aid of his brush, he 
earned a bare subsistence for himself and 
family. And yet, though he toiled on 
bravely, working morning, noon, and night, 
at times like a slave, he had no reward. 
His heart lay dead within him ; for instinc- 
tively he knew that the love of the woman 
for whom he had spent his life had passed 
from him, and, evanescent as a dream, 
would elude him to the end of time. 
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And so, as years flitted by, his spirit 
flagged and his hand failed, while diffi- 
culties increased. He kept his troubles 
to himself, and still strove to fight life's 
battle, till sorrow and anxiety preyed 
upon his health, and laid him on a sick- 
bed, from which death, like an angel of 
mercy, claimed him. 

At this period Olive's imaginary woes 
may have been said to end, and her real 
misfortunes to begin. Little did she 
guess that the many comforts which sur- 
rounded her, and even luxuries, were 
purchased with the very heart's blood 
of the husband whose affection she had 
prized so lightly. Nor did she imagine 
that he had weakened his constitution 
by semi-starvation, in order to find means 
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by this self-denial to procure comforts for 
her. 

With those loving, busy hands, no 
longer able -to toil for her, poverty set 
in. To make matters worse, she had no 
more idea of management than an infant, 
and therefore soon, very soon, she found 
herself in inextricable embarrassment. 
The furniture and all her possessions 
were sold to meet the demands against 
her ; and even then, when every stick 
and stave was gone to satisfy the rapa- 
cious crew, there still remained unre- 
quited tradesmen clamorous for their due, 
hunted down and pursued by whom, she 
fled one day in terror, with her two 
children, to that refuge for the stricken 
debtor, Boulogne , from whence, in 
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course of time, she sent remittances regu- 
larly, to absolve her from these pressing 
claims. 

And now, in this hour of extreme trial, 
the forethought of her dead husband came 
to her aid. For, by means of self-priva- 
tion in every way, he had managed to 
insure his life for a thousand pounds, 
and on the meagre interest which this 
sum yielded, combined with what Florian 
was able to earn, the family had man- 
aged to subsist up to the time of which 
we write. 

Much against his mother's will, Florian 
obtained and accepted a situation in a 
house of business. He was too clear- 
sighted to let any aristocratic notions 
deter him from making his bread in the 
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only way he could find feasible. Still 
he was discontented ; for though he did 
not inherit his mother's weakness, selfish- 
ness, or folly, yet his nature resembled 
hers in its pride. This inherent trait was 
his besetting sin. You had only to be 
in his company a very short time to find 
out that Florian le Vismes was an aristo- 
crat to the very backbone, and so, with 
the manner and bearing of a prince in 
shabby garb, he moved among his fellow- 
employes, keeping them at arm's-length, 
and gaining their dislike by so doing. 

Nevertheless, the head of the firm 
found him steady, vigilant, and trust- 
worthy, and, in consequence, treated him 
with kindness and respect, yet, for all 
that, Florian loathed his calling, and 
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secretly determined to renounce it as 
soon as possible. 

The genius of the painter had de- 
scended to him from his father. His 
bedroom he turned by day into a studio, 
where, enraptured with his darling art, 
his leisure hours were spent at his easel, 
and the fruit of his labour, which grew 
so sweet and dear to him, was a picture 
which a friend of his considered so pro- 
mising as to bid fair for taking its place 
in the London Academy, and, being an 
artist, he put him in the way of send- 
ing it there. Buoyed up with the belief 
of its acceptance, Florian thought he had 
only to await the verdict passed upon 
it. Should the result prove favourable, a 
new epoch in his life would be marked ; 
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heart and soul he meant to devote him- 
self to the toil, which brought, hard as 
it was, all the sweetness into his life he 
had ever known. 

Rachie had at last wearied of her work, 
and sat with her hands listlessly folded 
on her lap, watching her mother, who, 
tired out with grumbling, had fallen 
asleep, when the door opened, and 
Florian le Vismes entered. 

A strikingly handsome young man, 
about two-and-twenty, with a broad, low 
forehead, oval face, clearly cut aquiline 
features, and deep blue, or rather violet 
eyes, his hair, thick and wavy, was dark 
chesnut, and his moustache, beginning 
to be a prominent feature, a tawny hue* 
His figure was tall, well-proportioned, 
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and athletic, while his whole appearance 
bore a nameless grace, purely natural. 

'Well, Rachie, my pet, confess now, 
haven't I fairly tired you out this time ? ' 
he excbimed, taking the fragile little 
being in his arms and kissing her 
heartily. 

' No, Florian, I'm not a bit tired — 
only mother.' 

'Yes,' suddenly interposed that lady, 
roused from her nap by the sound of 
voices. ' Mother, indeed I much you 
think of me. You wouldn't leave a dog 
to lie here unattended as you do me.' 

' I didn't mean to be late,' retorted 
her son rather testily. * I can't always 
be in to a minute. Now. to-night, for 
instance, I merely strolled along the ram- 
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parts with a fellow I met to finish my 
cigar, and time went quicker than I 
thought ; however, when I looked at my 
watch, and found I was due here, I left 
him. You haven't been worse, or wanted 
anything, have you ? ' he asked, seating 
himself beside her. 

*What does it matter?' she replied, 
adopting her favourite mode of repining. 
* If I hadn't been a fool, I wouldn't now 
be lying neglected in a wretched Bou- 
logne lodging. But for your father I 
might have worn a coronet, driven my 
carriage, and lived like a queen. My 
ruin was an imprudent marriage ! I 
threw myself away and degraded myself.' 

* No, you didn't ! ' returned her son, 
his eyes flashing fire. * My father was 
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a gentleman. If he did not give you 
gold, he gave you love/ 

' Yes, but your father failed to keep up 
the position of a gentleman, you see/ 

'How so ? ' was the angry query. 

' My dear, he had to make a traffic 
of his pictures. At the last he even 
took to colouring portraits for a few 
shillings ; and when genius has to stoop 
to such a pitch it becomes positively 
vulgar. To think that a St Leger should 
have been the miserable wife of a 
poverty-stricken unknown working artist.' 

' Hush, mother ! you must not speak 
so of my dead father, or I shall say 
something I may regret afterwards. He 
was a gentleman, I repeat, if the soul 
of integrity and high feeling constitutes 
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one, and I think you were honoured 
in bearing his name/ 

' It has proved barren honour, I think ; 
however, we need not quarrel because 
we look at things in a different light. 
Now, draw your chair nearer ; I have 
something to say to you. You must be 
aware that my health is failing, Florian ; 
I don't think my life will be a long one. 
I have a presentiment of it — besides, 
our race have been all short-lived/ 

'Mother/ interposed her son, clasping 

her feverish hand, * why do you provoke 
me ? I had no right to speak so harshly 

just now, knowing you were ill. For- 
give me!' 

*Yes; never mind, Tm getting used 
to hard words and neglect. Now don't 
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interupt me, please, but let me finish 
what I have to say. You know that 
my Aunt Olive, after whom I was named, 
never married, and left her fortune to 
me, after giving her brother Henry a 
life interest in it. The displeasure of 
n:y family at my marriage could not 
affect this will, therefore the sum which 
must come to me at his death is a large 
one, amounting to something like seventy 

thousand pounds. I feel that constant ill- 
ness and worry has enfeebled my constitu- 
tion. I am heart-sick of the weary life 
we lead, and one can do nothing without 
money. Therefore I wish to ask you if I 
could not obtain a loan or mortgage on my 
1 eversionary interest ; or I might transfer 
my claim to it for a fair consideration.' 
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'You would have to accept less than 
half, I fear/ said her son. 

' Well, even so. Half the sum would 
save me from this horrid,* pinching 
poverty. Why should I suffer it ? I 
may be dead and cold long before my 
uncle, and then what good will the 
money do me ? ' 

' True ! Well, if you don't mind the 
sacrifice, I will see at once what can 
be done ; only I'd rather you would 
have a little patience, mother. If my 
picture is accepted and sells for a good 
round sum, we shall at least be rendered 
independent for the time being.' 

' Pooh ! nonsense,' sneered his mother. 
' How can you be so mad ? remember- 
ing, as you must, how your unfortunate 
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father wore his life out trying to win 
a name as an artist, and after all, what 
did he gain by his genius, as it is 
called ? 'Did he ever rise above indi- 
gence ? Did his slavery with brush 
and pallet ever do more than barely 
keep the wolf from the door? Yet 
knowing all this, you must needs be- 
come imbued with the same madness. 
I've no patience with your folly, Florian ! 
Sharp, quick-witted, clever men know 
how to make talent serve their interest 
and rise through it to the full bent of 
their ambition ; but men of genius, who 
give way to the higher aspirations of 
the soul, are, as a rule, dreamy and 
inergetic, and thus often sink bare and 
penniless into their graves. Mark me, 
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Florian, sore disappointment must pave 
the way to fame ; and once attained 
even, it brings little gold. However, 
I won't urge you to take steps about 
that money ; of course, to remain passive 
will be more to your own interest It 
must come to you one day, when I'm 
gone.' 

* Mother ! you surely can't suspect 
that I advised you from selfish mo- 
tives. Nevertheless, now that you have 
thrown out this hint, I shall only be 
too eager to place this money in your 
possession at any cost. You are mis- 
taken if you fancied I had any thought 
of myself as the possible inheritor,' adde 1 
Florian, turning away with a heightened 
colour. 
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Olive saw that her speech had wounded 
him, and, rather ashamed of herself, was 
silent. 

The awkward pause was broken by 
the entry of Rachie, who had slipped 
out of the room unperceived, and re- 
entered with a letter. 

* Florian ! Florian ! ' she cried joyously, 

holding it up to him ; ' it's your letter — 
the one you ve been expecting.' 

' So it is ! Why, you little fairy, how 
good of you to fetch it,' returned her 
brother, patting her affectionately on the 
shoulder, as he took the missive and 
tore it impatiently open. He read it 
once, and yet again more carefully, and 
as he finished it his countenance fell. 

The child had stood watching him. 
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her small frame quivering with excite- 
ment, her face flushed with eager ex- 
pectation. With her keenly sensitive 
perception, she saw gloom and disap- 
pointment written on his features, and 
her heart was sore within her for his 
sake. 

* Florian, isn't it right ? Are you 
vexed .'*' she faltered. 

* No ; never mind. Leave me alone, 
there's a good child,' he added sharply, 
as he thrust the letter into his pocket. 

'They've rejected your picture, I sup- 
pose,' chimed in the peevish voice from 
the sofa. * I told you how it would be.' 

Florian's soul was full of bitterness as 
he listened to the taunting tone, there- 
fore he did not trust himself to reply ; 
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but turning on his heel, quitted the 
room, making his way up to his own 
chamber, to the door of which after a 
time there came a timid knock. 
' Who's there ? ' he called out testily. 

* Rachie.' 

* Why do you trouble me ? I told 
you I wished to be left to myself.' 

The child made no answer, but moved 
laboriously along the passage with her 
crutches. The pitiful sound smote him 
with instant remorse, so that, opening 
the door, he followed the little figure 
and led her back gently. 

* What is it, Rachie ? What do you 
want, dear ? ' he asked, seating himself 
on a chair, and raising her on his knee. 

Rachie stretched out her slender hands, 
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and placing one on either shoulder, 
looked down tearfully into his pale, sad 
face. 

* Florian,' she whispered, ' is what 
mother said true ? Don't they want 
your picture ? ' 

' No, Rachie, she was right. All the 
labour of the past months has been in 
vain. I once thought I had sufficient 
talent to earn bread for us all, but I 
have deceived myself.' 

The child listened, and wound her 
thin arms about his neck, and in silent 
sympathy laid her little wasted cheek 
against his own. 

' Florian/ she sobbed, ' I'm so sorry 
for you, I am indeed. But, listen,' she 
added, her face flushing, as she started 
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up to wipe away her tears, * your pic-^ 
ture was beautiful, whatever they say. 
For hours I have sat looking at it, and 
often, dear, I have fancied myself away 
out of this little room, and among the 
forest and sunny hills you painted. It 
did seem so real^ you know. Tm 
nobody to praise; I only felt happy 
when I looked at it. And oh, Florian, 
how proud I should be! prouder than 
any queen! if I could paint as you do. 
I'm sure, Florian, it has been over- 
looked among so many. Had it not 
been so, they couldn't have refused 
anything so lovely. Don't fret, Florian; 
I wouldn't, if God had made me great 
like you. But I can never do any- 
thing; I'm so helpless, you see/ she 
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said sadly, looking down at her shrunken 
limbs. 

* Little pet; little sister/ cried Florian, 
as he pressed her to him, 'your sym- 
pathy is sweet ; we are both unfor- 
tunate. But God is good,' and with 
the cold, hard bitterness taken out of 
his grief, he bowed his head, and lean- 
ing his aching brow on Rachie's golden 
hair, wept ; and those tears relieved 
him, though failure had brought them 
to his eyes. 





CHAPTER V. 



FOILED. 

SQUIRE CHARLWOOD had 
been dead six months. His 
funeral by this time was num- 
bered as a thing of the past. The 
village, small as it was, had had many 
minor events to chronicle, and drive out 
the memory of the late squire, ere the 
merry month of April dawned right 
gladly to usher in the spring. The 
fields were ablaze with golden cups and 
modest daisies, and the hedgerows be- 
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gan to unfold their leafy verdure, and 
the birds among the branches sang with 
the joy of this budding life; and it 
seemed hard for man to remember that, 
veiled by all this vernal loveliness, the 
shadow of death lay on the earth. 

One sunny morning at this season, 
Mrs Bradley sat alone in the breakfast 
parlour at Everscourt Grange. She was 
a woman about forty-five, with a slight, 
youthful figure. Her faded brown hair, 
brushed smoothly behind her ears, fell 
in thin tendril-like curls below her neck. 
There was a screwish, acrid look about 
her sharp features, and her light-brown 
eyes wore a treacherous expression. 

She rarely spoke without betraying a 
row of teeth too white and faultless for 
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naturcy in a mirthless smile of mocking 
sarcasm, with which an inquisitor of old 
might have derided the agonies of mar- 
tyrdom. On this occasion, as usual, her 
attire was the perfection of neatness. 

Her robe, of some pale neutral tint, fitted 
her spare form to perfection, and dis- 
played accurately its waspish outlines. 
There was a prim precision about it all, 
even to the collar and blue bow, tied in 
so trim a fashion at her throat, which 
bespoke the even determination of her 
character. 

On the table at which she sat lay her 
implements of work. While her fingers 
were busily employed in making the 
button-holes of a black-silk dress, a knock 
at the door caused her to desist from her 
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occupation, and, as it opened at her bid- 
ding, she saw Treilhard Orme enter, and 
rose to greet him with her habitual smile. 

' How are you, Mr Orme ? What a 
stranger you have been ! ' she exclaimed, 
shaking hands. * Sit down,' she added, 
resuming her place. * Miss Trevor will 
be in shortly. I daresay you would like 
to see her ? ' 

' Yes, I came on purpose ; is she out 
walking ? ' 

* Well, she set off with her dog about 
an hour ago. She took the path across 
the fields to the post-office. I offered 
to accompany her, but she preferred 
going alone. Ah, well, I suppose young 
ladies will have those correspondences 
which exclude the confidence of others. 
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I have excited your apprehension/ re- 
turned Mrs Bradley archly. • Then, if 
so, let me allay any jealous pang I 
jiiay have caused by telling you that 
this letter was addressed to Dr Rudge, 
who has been attending a favourite Sun- 
day-school teacher.' 

Trielhard Orme coloured. 

* I fear my cousin has but a sorry 
opinion of me,' he remarked, after a 
pause, smarting under a sense of what 
seemed to be gross injustice. * I spoke 
unadvisedly on that last painful occasion 
when the will was read. Has she ever 
reverted to it?' 

' No ; she never speaks of the past, 
or allows anything to remain in view 
which may recall it to her. All her 
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grandfather's clothes, books, pictures, and 
such like, she has had put out of sight. 
She's quite eccentric on that point.' 

* Strange that a young creature like 
her should have formed so deep an 
attachment for a stern old man like my 
uncle/ 

' Handsome is as handsome does. Did 
he not give her cause for her devotion ? 
Tara Trevor has winning ways ; and 
they stood her to some purpose. See 
how she wormed herself into the Squire's 
affections, till he hadn't a thought passed 
her. Don't you think / should love one 
who had rendered me sufficiently inde- 
pendent so as to kick the world, like a ball, 
before me ? Wouldn't you ? ' she asked, 
holding up her needle to re-thread it. 
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' I should feel grateful, certainly ; but 
io love is not so easy. But now, listen ; 
suppose that independence, wealth, in 
fact, was all but yours, when a person 
suddenly came on the scene and snatched 
it from you. How then } Would you 
hate that person in like degree 'i ' 

* Perhaps — I daresay,' she answered 
languidly. 

' You have cause for bitterness, like 
myself,' continued Orme. ' Fourteen 
years' faithful service entitled you to ex- 
pect some provision having been made 
for you in the will.' 

A sudden flash came, into the woman's 
eyes, and she instantly dropped the lids, 
and thrusting the needle viciously into 
the silk went on stitching busily. 
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* Did you never anticipate any such 
remembrance ? ' persisted Orme. 

Mrs Bradley paused in her work to 
cast a sifting, stealthy glance at the 
speaker. 

* I hope I did my duty to the old 
man,' she said, in icy, measured tones. 
' The consciousness of it is the only 
reward I had a right to lay claim to.' 

Orme eyed her as she spoke with a 
keen scrutiny, while mentally he summed 
up the qualities which constituted this 
woman's character. 

* Self-possessed, hypocritical, unscrupu- 
lous, selfish — she has just the acquire- 
ments out of which an invaluable tool 
could be made,* he reflected. 

Do you mean to remain on with Miss 
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Trevor ? ' he asked suddenly, as if recall- 
ing himself. 

* Yes, — ^that is, if she is willing to keep 

me.' 

Treilhard Orme rose. 

*With your capacities you must feel 
it hard to be at the caprice of another, 
especially an unformed girl like Tara/ 
he remarked, leisurely drawing on his 
gloves. 

Mrs Bradley broke her thread with a 
sharp snap, then, stooping for the scissors, 
slowly and deliberately clipped off the 
ragged end, as she replied, — 

* If you imagine her to be a timid, 
half-fledged girl, you'll find out your 
mistake before you're many days older, 
should you come in contact with her. 
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She has an old head on ypung shoulders, 
and a stiff will of her own. It wouldn't 
surprise me if she turned me adrift to- 
morrow. She neither has nor professes 
love for me.' 

' The more pity then she should have 
the power. Had the property come into 
my hands, I should have portioned you 
off with two hundred pounds per annum 
at least, and considered my doing so a 
mere mark of respect due to my uncle's 
memory.' 

* Really that would have been an un- 
usually generous mark of respect,' she 
returned, looking up, somewhat ironically. 

' I don't see why unusual^ retorted 
Orme sharply, * save, indeed, that justice 
in this world is generally so.' 
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Mrs Bradley's eyelids drdoped again 
over her reddish hazel eyes, and hid 
the expression lurking there 

' You may think a deal of Tara Trevor 
one day/ she insinuated slily. ' She 
won't be a bad match for some one. 
Why shouldn't that some one be you ? 
You've your chance along with the others, 
if you know how to use it If I were 
a man, I should be first in the field, 
anyhow ; and it wouldn't be my fault if 
I was outwitted. But perhaps you've 
got a sweetheart up in town ? ' 

* I've had little time for sentiment 
lately, but if I'd fifty sweethearts I'd 
throw them over to make Tara mine. 
She's a lovely creature.' 

' But you sigh most for her golden 
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charms. Ah, come now, Mr Orme, don't 
try to throw dust in my eyes.' 

'Well, and if I do, I can't afford to 
marry a poor woman. It's idle to beat 
about the bush, Mrs Bradley. I'll ask 
you a plain question. Will you stand 
my friend if I enter the list of her 
suitors ? ' 

Mrs Bradley got up, laid down her 
work, approaching him, placed her cold, 
skinny hand on his arm. 

* If I do, will you remember me ? ' 

' I will,' he answered. * If I succeed 
you shall be more than independent ; I 
will double the sum I named.' 

* Rely on me, then,' she whispered, 
releasing her clasp. * Now for the first 
move. Take the path across the fields ; 
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you know it ; you will likely meet her 
returning. Escort her back, and make 
your peace with her on the way/ 

Slowly and thoughtfully Orme set out 
on his venture, and after walking some 
distance, a turn in the road brought him 
suddenly face to face with his cousin. 

The meeting between them was pain- 
ful as it was awkward on both sides. 
With a pang at heart the girl recalled 
the sad scene at which he had last ap- 
peared, and recalling the cruel words he 
had uttered ; then she shrank from him 
instinctively, barely touching the hand he 
extended. 

' May I walk with you a little way ? ' 
he asked, recovering the equanimity her 
frigid greeting had disturbed. 
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* Yes — if you like/ she answered re- 
luctantly. 

Orme turned with her, and as they 
proceeded, a dead silence fell upon them, 
broken only by the chirp of a stray grass- 
hopper or the trill of the lark. 

* Did you arrive this morning } ' asked 
Tara at length, as they approached the 
house. 

* Yes. I came solely with the object of 
obtaining your pardon. My rudeness was 
inexcusable — brutal, I would say,* con- 
tinued Orme, warming with his subject, 
* considering the mournful occasion which 
brought us together ; but I pray of you 
to recollect that I had received the most 
cruel blow that could possibly strike 2. poor 
man, smarting under a sense of disappoint- 
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ment ; you could hardly hold me respon- 
sible for what I said or did. Snatch the 
favourite toy out of a child's hand, and he 
will set up a howl of rage and defiance. 
Man is only a child of larger growth, and 
sets heart on certain toys, through life, as 
I did on the wealth I believed I should 
inherit, till the reading of that will beg- 
gared the anticipation of years. Did you 
expect me then to be smiling, dumb, dis- 
passionate throughout the ordeal? Con- 
sider that I am human, with all the frailties 
of humanity clinging to me.' 

* But in such an hour you might have 
been reverent and merciful.' 

* Reverent and merciful ! Good God ! 
you can't understand ! Is there any hour 
or place so sacred as to prevent the man 
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exclaiming, when the blast strikes which 
withers his life ? It was not the loss of 
the money alone which so affected me, but 
that I knew that the expectation of it 
had deadened my energies, through the 
belief that my future was provided for. 
Thus the work which might have made 
me a better and truer man I left undone. 
And now, with my best years spent, I 
wake to find I have leant upon a shadow, 
and so, in a moral as well as a monetary 
sense, am I beggared. Taking all this 
into consideration, an unbiassed judge 
must see that my uncle treated me un- 
fairly.' 

' If you have come to reproach his 
memory, you had better have stayed 
away,' said Tara angrily. 
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' Perhaps so. Remember I only came 
for your forgiveness. If I have lost all 
else, you can comfort me by granting this. 
I am wretched ; and you are too true a 
woman, I think, to trample on the fallen.' 

* Well, I hope I am not quite so cruel 
or unkind ; and it grieves me to stand 
a barrier in your path to fortune, as I 
do. Still, I dare not call my grand- 
father's actions into question. I loved 
him, and know he was just' 

Orme's brow clouded. 

' You had every reason,' he sneered ; 
but his sarcasm was lost on Tara, who 
quickened her pace till they reached the 
hall door. 

' Are you going back to Gloucester ? ' 
she asked, lingering on the steps. 
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'If I might presume on my cousin- 
ship so far, I would ask you to let 
me stay to dinner, for, to tell you 
the truth, I am tired after my long 
ride/ 

' Oh, I shall be very pleased,' re- 
sponded Tara, but with little warmth. 
' You must excuse me now ; we shall 
meet in the evening,' she added, entering 
the house somewhat abruptly. 

When they met again at dinner, Treil- 
hard exerted himself in every possible 
way to be agreeable, and went away with 
the consolation that at least he had man- 
aged to break the ice. 

And having accomplished this, he did 
not let the grass grow under his feet, but 
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assiduously devoted himself to the task 
of wooing and winning his cousin. 

From the hotel in Gloucester, where 
he had taken up his quarters, he made 
frequent sallies to Everscourt Grange, 
and lost no opportunity of challenging 
Tara's sympathy on behalf of his altered 
fortunes, and, by continued harping on 
the same theme, did in a measure soften 
the young girl's heart towards him, and, 
quick to perceive the little victory he 
had gained, he followed it up by the 
most delicate sympathy, and frankly con- 
fessed forgiveness for his imagined wrong, 
together with respectful mention of the 
dead man's name. 

Thus having once secured a footing, 
his next step was to hint, in a humble 
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and self-deprecating way, at certain altera- 
tions which might tend to improve the 
Grange. But Tara repudiated any such 
idea. 

' If the dear old place was altered, 
I should not love it as I do. I like to 
see it just as grandfather left it/ she said 
simply, yet decisively. 

Failing thus to ipeet her approval or 
co-operation in these suggestions, his 
next move was, by dint of persever- 
ance, and a little liberality, to gain the 
ear and hearts of the surrounding poor, 
so as to be able to bring her a history 
of their sorrows, and aid her in allevi- 
ating them. 

Herein he was more successful. Tara*s 
kind nature ever prompting her to listen 
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and second any effort he made on behalf 
of those in distress. Pleased to place 
herself under his guidance in such mat- 
ters, while utterly unconscious that he 
acted with the sole purpose of finding 
some object which might create an 
affinity between them — not that the 
girl's imperial loveliness had, after close 
association, awakened any more true or 
tender sentiment in his breast. On the 
contrary, his thoughts of Tara were hard 
thoughts. She had sinned against him 
unconsciously, in standing in the place 
he coveted ; and so, with his selfish 
nature, his eyes were veiled alike to her 
beauty and sweetness. 

True, he wished to make her his — 
not in love, nevertheless, but in sub- 
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jection — so that one will should govern 
Everscourt Grange, and by this means 
he told himself he should gain his ends 
after all. As to the ultimate success 
of his suit, that gave him little concern, 
for what stand could a gentle, soft- 
hearted, unsophisticated girl make against 
the determination and resolve of a man 
of the world, he reasoned. Besides, 
there was a large share of vanity in 
Orme's nature, in spite of his talent 
A man without this attribute now-a-days 
is indeed a rare human specimen. 

Firmly persuaded, therefore, that he 
had made a profound impression on 
Tara's heart, and that she was securely 
tangled in the web he had been weav- 
ing like the most patient of spiders for 
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months past, the sudden determination 
to seal his fate came to him one glori- 
ous September afternoon, as he sat 
smoking in the old-fashioned court of 
the hotel. Flinging away his weed, 
therefore, in obedience to this impulse, 
he re-entered the house. Before the 
mirror in his chamber he stood sur- 
veying himself with great satisfaction; 
having readjusted his attire to his liking, 
and waiting yet a moment longer to 
twirl his moustache into the most be- 
coming of spikes, he at length descended 
to the coffee-room, and ringing for the 
waiter, ordered him to have a horse 
saddled and brought round with as 
little delay as possible. 
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Thoroughly tired out with his journey 
on that sultry afternoon, Orme rode 
slowly up the avenue of Everscourt 
Grange, and perceived Tara in the 
flower garden, but too busily engaged 
in drenching her thirsty buds with a 
watering-pot to observe him. There- 
fore dismounting, he led his horse to 
the back entrance, and giving him in 
charge of the stable-boy, went in quest 
of her. 

As Tara approached and shook hands 
with him, he gazed critically at the fair 
face looking up into his from beneath 
the shade of a broad Tuscan hat. Emo- 
tion had flushed her pale, pure cheeks, 
filled her dark eyes with unshed tears, 
and lent her a new charm, so that for 
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the time being Orme lost sight of his 
sordid scheme, and inwardly acknow- 
ledged her loveliness; and as he did so, 
his features lighted up with the satis- 
faction of a connoisseur regarding an 
exquisite portrait, which he meant to 
make his own. 

' Has anything vexed you, Tara ? ' he 
asked at length. 

*Yes,' answered the girl, withdrawing 
her hand abruptly from his too tender 
clasp, and partly turning from him. 
' Nothing is so hard to put up with as 
ingratitude, and we have just had an 
example of it in the behaviour of Willie 
Carter, the gardener; he has been about 
the place ever since he was a little lad, 
and always was treated in the kindest 
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manner by my dear grandfather ; yet, 
would you believe it, he has been de- 
tected since his death in robbing the 
hot-house of grapes and choice plants, 
and selling them. Is it not sad to find 
trust so abused ? ' 

* It is, but the world is full of such 
instances of villainy. You will have the 
young vagabond punished, I hope. A 
term of hard labour and prison fare will 
best help to bring him to a sense of 
repentance.' 

' I won't send him to prison,' returned 
Tara promptly ; * still I must discharge 
him, and it vexes me to send away any 
of the old servants, yet in this case I 
have no alternative ; he has lost all claim 
to respect, so it is best for him to go.' 
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* Of course, surely you would not keep 
a thief? Is this all your trouble?' 

' It is what frets me most ; but, in addi- 
tion, Smith has sent in an exorbitant bill 
(at least Mrs Bradley thinks so) for fit- 
ting up the new conservatory which 
grandfather built' 

* Ah ! well I advised you to get an 
estimate first, but you refused. That 
confounded delicacy about offending your 
grandfather's trades - people by making 
such demands will cost you many a pound. 
I beg your pardon, Tara, for my vehe- 
mence, but it does make me savage to 
see these rascals trying to take advantage 
of a young girl like you. If I may, I will 
overhaul the different bills sent into you 
since your bereavement, and endeavour 
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to guard you against imposition. I trust 
you will give me credit for being honestly 
interested in you ? Won't you, Tara ? ' 
he asked persuasively. 

*Yes — I — I believe — I hope — sol she 
stammered, blushing beneath his ardent 
gaze. 

' And, furthermore,' he continued, * I 
want you to listen to me while I have a 
little serious talk with you — let us take 
the path through the shrubbery. It is 
quieten' 

Tara turned with him, and took the 
way indicated in silence. 

' A girl left as you are, unprotected,' he 
began, when they had got sufficiently 
distant from the house to be clear of 
eavesdroppers, * becomes nothing more 
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or less than a mark and aim for all kinds 
of swindling treachery. You may have the 
wisdom of Minerva and the judgment of 
Solomon, but it won't avail you; schemers 
only remember that they have a woman 
to deal with. Now, have you not, in 
little matters, found out already that it is 
hard for one of your sex to fight the 
battle of life alone ?^ 

* Keenly, and am wretched at times, 
though I have all that money can procure. 
This constant repining seems like ingrati- 
tude towards the memory of him who 
made my path so smooth. But I can't help 
it,' she cried, bursting into tears. ' I'd 
part with all I possess to bring him back.' 

* Nonsense,' returned Orme, taking her 
hand in his, and drawing it through his 
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arm (a proceeding which Tara in her 
grief did not resent) ; * your grandfather 
had lived out his best years ; better for a 
•man to sink into the grave than second 
childhood. But, cousin mine, I want — 
indeed came here, to ask you to let some 
one try to make up for your loss. One 
whose chief aim would be to shield your 
future from harm or sorrow. Tara, hear 
me. Will you let this some one be your 
loving guide, friend, husband f 

' What ! Of whom are you talking ?' 
asked the girl, dragging her hand away 
by force from its resting-place, and stand- 
ing on the path motionless with surprise 

and dismay. 

' Can't you guess ? I had hoped, dear, 
it might have been otherwise. I thought 
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it must have been clear to you that I could 
mean none other than myself/ 

* You ! ' she exclaimed, searching his face 
with one swift glance. ' You do not love 
me ! Why ask me to become your wife ? 

' Not love you, Tara ? Indeed, I 
do. How, in God's name, can I give 
you greater proof? What would you 
have me do ? Go down on my knees 
raving and ranting like a lunatic, or 
bring you a lugubrious countenance, 
unkempt locks, and an unshaven beardi 
like the hero in some cheap melodrama ; 
failing all this, perhaps my professions fall 
short of your ideal of a wooer. Never- 
theless, believe me, in few words lies 
sincerity ; the more hollow a man'3 
heart, the louder is he likely to protest. 
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This much I can say to you, darling, 
that, if you will let me, my chief aim will 
be to make your life happy, anticipate 
your wants, and advance your interests ; 
I shall become for all time to be the 
vassal, while you shall reign my fair 
young queen/ Still silent. 'Tara, is 
there another you prefer before me ? Have 
I come too late ? ' he asked in low, earnest 
tones, taking her hand firmly in his clasp. 

* No, I do not care for any one in the 
way you infer,' she answered, snatching 
away her hand in downright alarm. 

' Then, why hesitate } Am I utterly 
repulsive to you } ' 

' No, Treilhard, but — ' 

' But what } Say on, let me know the 
worst.' 
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*Well, just this, that my own heart 
tells me that I have nothing to give 
you but friendship ; were it otherwise, 
I could not listen thus calmly to your 
declaration. I will look upon you as a 
guide and brother if you wish, but as 
my husband, never' 

Orme's face grew black with sup- 
pressed fury at her speech. 

* Think of what you are saying ; have 
a care how you send me from you,* he 
cried, clenching his hands in a paroxysm 
of passion, * recollect your refusal will 
ruin me, body and soul ; pause, there- 
fore, ere you condemn a fellow-creature 
to perdition. Ah, yes, I see you will be 
merciful,' he added, softening his voice, 
as the girl stood before him irresolute 
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and mute from sheer dismay. * My own 
dear one, my wife that is to be/ he 
whispered, tenderly laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ' be brave ; trust me. Love 
cools after marriage, they say ; it shall 
only begin then, in our case. I will 
teach you how to love, and win your 
heart when you are my very own. Your 
silence is eloquent. Tara, you will be 
my wife 'i * 

* No^ Treilhard ! ' she exclaimed, with- 
drawing herself from him with a shiver 
of dread ; ' I cannot.' 

* For God's sake don't say that,' cried 
the baffled man hoarsely. * Listen ; a 
crisis in my life has arrived ; the turning 
point for good or evil ; it is for you to 
send me on either road you may deter- 
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'Well, just this, that my own heart 
tells me that I have nothing to give 
you but friendship ; were it otherwise, 
I could not listen thus calmly to your 
declaration. I will look upon you as a 
guide and brother if you wish, but as 
my husband, never! 

Orme's face grew black with sup- 
pressed fury at her speech. 

' Think of what you are saying ; have 
a care how you send me from you,' he 
cried, clenching his hands in a paroxysm 
of passion, * recollect your refusal will 
ruin me, body and soul ; pause, there- 
fore, ere you condemn a fellow-creature 
to perdition. Ah, yes, I see you will be 
merciful,' he added, softening his voice, 
as the girl stood before him irresolute 
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and mute from sheer dismay. * My own 
dear one, my wife that is to be/ he 
whispered, tenderly laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ' be brave ; trust me. Love 
cools after marriage, they say ; it shall 
only begin then, in our case. I will 
teach you how to love, and win your 
heart when you are my very own. Your 
silence is eloquent. Tara, you will be 
my wife ? ' 

* No^ Treilhard ! ' she exclaimed, with- 
drawing herself from him with a shiver 
of dread ; * I cannot.' 

' For God's sake don't say that,' cried 
the baffled man hoarsely. ' Listen ; a 
crisis in my life has arrived; the turning 
point for good or evil ; it is for you to 
send me on either road you may deter- 
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' Well, just this, that my own heart 
tells me that I have nothing to give 
you but friendship ; were it otherwise, 
I could not listen thus calmly to your 
declaration. I will look upon you as a 
guide and brother if you wish, but as 
my husband, never' 

Orme's face grew black with sup- 
pressed fury at her speech. 

' Think of what you are saying ; have 
a care how you send me from you,' he 
cried, clenching his hands in a paroxysm 
of passion, * recollect your refusal will 
ruin me, body and soul ; pause, there- 
fore, ere you condemn a fellow-creature 
to perdition. Ah, yes, I see you will be 
merciful,' he added, softening his voice, 
as the girl stood before him irresolute 
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and mute from sheer dismay. * My own 
dear one, my wife that is to be/ he 
whispered, tenderly laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ' be brave ; trust me. Love 
cools after marriage, they say ; it shall 
only begin then, in our case. I will 
teach you how to love, and win your 
heart when you are my very own. Your 
silence is eloquent. Tara, you will be 
my wife ? ' 

' No^ Treilhard ! ' she exclaimed, with- 
drawing herself from him with a shiver 
of dread ; * I cannot.' 

* For God's sake don't say that,' cried 
the baffled man hoarsely. ' Listen ; a 
crisis in my life has arrived ; the turning 
point for good or evil ; it is for you to 
send me on either road you may deter- 
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mine. I have placed my fate in your 
hands here and hereafter ; you can save 
me by your love, or send me to destruc- 
tion by withholding it. 'What will you 
do with me ? I await your decision/ 

'It is most cruel to urge me like 
this/ retorted the girl, finding relief from 
her trying position in a flood of tears. 
' Why should I marry against the dictates 
of my heart ? more than this, I tell you 
/ wotit. No power will induce me to 
go to the altar with a lie on my lips, 
and swear I loved you, — there I should 
perjure myself, for / do not! 

Thus, as she spoke decisively, Orme 
turned away and bit his white lips in im- 
potent rage, while Tara walked on slowly, 
sobbing as if her young heart would 
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break, in compassion for the man whom she 
believed she had injured unintentionally. 

* Tara,' said Orme at length overtak- 
ing her, having mastered his emotion, 

* my poor darling, forgive me,' he pleaded ; 

* I have been too earnest and too hasty, 
and taken you by surprise. Now listen, 
dear, I have a proposal to make. If I 
go away now for, say three weeks, will 
you think over what I have said, calmly 
and dispassionately, and give me an 
answer on my return 'i * 

* It is useless to misunderstand me, 
Treilhard,' replied Tara sadly ; * time 
could not alter me in the least.' 

' You are too young to judge ; will 
you not make the trial, for my sake at 
any rate } ' he persisted ; * I will neither 
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see nor write to you in the meantime, so 
as to leave your will unbiased.' 

* I wish you would be convinced now^ 
said Tara earnestly. 

* No ; grant me this last favour — let me 
cling to hope a little longer.' 

Mt is so foolish to do so ; but we must 
cease to discuss the subject for the pre- 
sent, for here comes Mrs Bradley in quest 
of us ; dinner is ready, I suppose ; let us 
go in. You will remain, will you not ? ' 

' Yes, if you wish it' 

Early next morning Orme was on 
his way to town. Seated in a second- 
class carriage, he meditated on his self- 
imposed period of probation with a bitter 
sense of humilation. Contrasting it with 
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his previous dreams of instant success, he 
had been prepared for some coy resistance 
on the part of his cousin, but not for her 
simple, frank, and decided refusal, and the 
truthful candour in her eyes, which more 
surely than words showed him how utterly 
he had failed to impress hen. Therefore 
he returned to town considerably crest- 
fallen, owing to the shock his vanity had 
received. But that wore off as he once 
more mingled with his friends, and went 
with them the old round of pleasure and 
amusement. It was salve to the wound 
to find that at the one or two dances to 
which he went during the time, he not 
only had the pick of the prettiest girls, 
but they received his attentions with evi- 
dent delight. * Why, therefore,' he asked 
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'Well, just this, that my own heart 
tells me that I have nothing to give 
you but friendship ; were it otherwise, 
I could not listen thus calmly to your 
declaration. I will look upon you as a 
guide and brother if you wish, but as 
my husband, never' 

Orme's face grew black with sup- 
pressed fury at her speech. 

' Think of what you are saying ; have 
a care how you send me from you,* he 
cried, clenching his hands in a paroxysm 
of passion, * recollect your refusal will 
ruin me, body and soul ; pause, there- 
fore, ere you condemn a fellow-creature 
to perdition. Ah, yes, I see you will be 
merciful,' he added, softening his voice, 
as the girl stood before him irresolute 
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and mute from sheer dismay. * My own 
dear one, my wife that is to be/ he 
whispered, tenderly laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ' be brave ; trust me. Love 
cools after marriage, they say ; it shall 
only begin then, in our case. I will 
teach you how to love, and win your 
heart when you are my very own. Your 
silence is eloquent. Tara, you will be 
my wife ? ' 

* No^ Treilhard ! ' she exclaimed, with- 
drawing herself from him with a shiver 
of dread ; * I cannot.' 

* For God's sake don't say that,' cried 
the baffled man hoarsely. ' Listen ; a 
crisis in my life has arrived ; the turning 
point for good or evil ; it is for you to 
send me on either road you may deter- 
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' Tara/ cried Orme impressively, rais- 
ing her hand to his lips ere he released 
it, ' I have come to abide by your 
decision/ 

'What is it to be, dear? What have 
you to tell me ? ' 

' Nothing, Treilhard, that you do not 
know already. / will never be your wife* 

Orme turned deadly pale, and a cold 
sweat broke out on his temples as thus 
all the plotting of long sleepless hours 
and the air castles built so lovingly fell 
with one dead swoop into dust and 
ashes. 

* Do you mean this as your final re- 
solution ? ' he asked, in a voice which 
sounded hoarse and unfamiliar even in 
his own ears. 
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* I do. Come, let us be friends and 
forget what is passed,' she entreated again^ 
offering him her hand. 

But with a muttered oath he turned 
himself from her. 

* Friends ! do you say ? ' he sneered. 
^ Friends ! is it likely ? ' 

And with these brief words, ere she 
could remonstrate, he had seized his 
hat and dashed out of the room. 




CHAPTER VL 



RACK IE S TRIUMPH. 




LORIAN LE VISMES' was 
not a nature to bear disap* 
pointment patiently ; petulant 
and impulsive like most children of 
genius, he turned the rejected picture 
to the wall of the little garret he called 
studio ; broke his pallet, flung his easel 
behind the camp bedstead, and banished 
from sight all traces of the art he so 
dearly loved ; battled against and shot out 
the beautiful aspirations it breathed into 
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his soul, and finally sank into a busi- 
ness-like automaton, since the only life 
he cared to live was dead. 

Nevertheless, he went through the 
drudgery of his daily occupation with 
praiseworthy regularity, in order to bring 
grist to the mill ; and the remembrance 
that his arm alone sustained his ailing 
mother and crippled sister, gave him 
patience to endure not only the weary- 
ing sameness of business, but the mono- 
tony of home life. Here, night after 
night, he met the same discontented 
growls from his mother, and found the 
one drop which sweetened his bitter cup 
in the love and caresses of little Rachie. 

Thus time sped, and with so little to 
mark it, its flight was swift. Florian 
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began now to accept the even tenor of 
events as the fate to which circumstances 
had consigned him, and from which there 
was neither diversity nor escape. For 
he had no foreboding of the change 
at hand, nor did he see the shadow 
creeping on his hearth, till one evening, 
having returned home tired and weary, 
he flung himself into an arm-chair, and 
drew his little sister on his lap. Then 
suddenly, and for the first time, as she 
clasped his neck, and looked at him 
fondly, with all the worship which lay 
in her child's heart for this big hand- 
some brother, it struck him that the 
tiny features looked more wasted and 
wan, and the arms wound round him 
more thin and feeble. This truth forced 
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upon him with a kind of presentiment 
and pang of fear, he drew the child 
closer to his breast, as if craving pro- 
tection from the thought which cut him 
to the soul like a knife. 

'Rachie, my sweet birdie, you are not 
well. What ails you, dearie ? ' 

* Nothing much, Florian, only — * 
*Only whaty my pet?* 

*Well — just — I feel tired; oh, so tired 
always, that at times I could cry.' 

'Weakness causes this, Rachie; you 
want strengthening things. YouVe no 
pain anywhere, have you ? ' 

'A little. Ah! I won't tell you any 
more. What a frightfully long face you 
are pulling!' 

* Long face ? Why, you must be 
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dreaming, child. Once I take you in 
hand, I shall bring the roses back to 
your cheeks in no time. Now, about 
this pain. Is it in the great toe or 
little finger? Which .>' 

* In neither, Florian, you bad boy, to 
make game of me,' cried the child, 
bursting into a merry laugh. 

' Where is it, then ? Tell me, there's 
a dear.' 

' Here,' she answered, pressing her 
hand to her left side, ^sometimes; but 
it's worse in my chest ; when the cough 
comes, and if I go upstairs, Florian, my 
heart beats, oh ! so quickly. I should 
orie day like you to feel it; thump! 
thump! it goes just like a great im- 
patient clock. Florian, you are putting 
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on a worse face than ever ; and I de- 
clare — now, don't turn your head away 
— ^why, actually crying T 

' Nonsense, you little goose ! it's only 
a midge in my eye ; they swarm in this 
confoundedly narrow room.' 

* Do they, Florian ? How funny ! I 
have never seen one! Oh, brother!' 
she cried, catching his face between her 
little hands, aud turning it towards her, 
'you are making it up, and growing 
bader and bader every minute. What 
made you cry? Tell me,' she pleaded, 
drawing her fingers caressingly through his 
hair, ^ do ; you had a reason, you know.' 

* I only know you're a regular little 
tease,' he answered, giving her a playful 
shake. 
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But the smile had faded from the 
child's lips. 

'Florian/ she said, letting her hands 
fall upon his shoulders, and looking with 
sad earnestness into his eyes, '/ know 
what made the tears come ; it wasn't the 
midge. ^ 

Thus, in simple fashion, a new night- 
mare was conjured into Florian's life — 
the haunting dread of losing the child. 

After this conversation he lost no time 
in calling in a doctor, who prescribed 
plenty of fresh air, delicate food, and 
good wines. 

' Attend to this, and with care and 
nursing she may pull x}cixow^—j>erhapsl 
he added dubiously. 
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Never till that moment had Florian 
le Vismes been so bitterly conscious of 
his slender purse. Nevertheless he re- 
solved, as far as it lay in his power, to 
carry out these injunctions to the letter. 

But keeping this resolution, as time 
went on, obliged him to part with his 
watch, ring, and even the better part of 
his wardrobe, and yet, in anguish of 
mind, he was aware that, for all the 
sacrifice he made, his little sister was 
none the better. 

The doctor began to look grave. 

* Try champagne,' he said one day as 
he took his leave ; ' it will revive her 
if anything can.' 

Florian's cash was by this time ex- 
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hausted. On parting with the doctor, 
he went back to seat himself by the 
sick girl's couch, and watched her as 
she lay, pale and moaning, in the rest- 
less slumber into which she had fallen, 
with a dull, aching pain at her heart. 

* Mother,' he said, addressing Mrs Le 
Vismes, who came in to ascertain the 
doctor's report, ' I fear he thinks her 
case serious. Sit with her, will you, 
while I go for something he has 
ordered ? ' 

* You are ruining yourself, Florian, and 
it cannot save her, poor child,' she re- 
marked. 

Her son made no reply, but leaving her 
in his place, went upstairs to his room 
and bolted the door. Thus secure from 
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intrusion, he pulled out drawer after 
drawer, overhauling their contents, and 
next ransacked his desk, in a fit of des- 
peration, with the hope of finding some- 
thing, he cared not what, to barter for 
gold. But, alas! the hope was a vain 
one. There was nothing absolutely. 

' My Rachie ! my little comfort ! my 
darling!' he cried, turning from his search 
in despair, * what shall I do ? ' And 
seating himself on the bedside, he bowed 
his head over his clasped hands and wept 
like a child. * I never understood till 
nowy he exclaimed, as he wiped off the 
tears with the back of his hand roughly, 
and rose to pace the room, * into what 
a strait of misery a human soul may be 
driven. Education teaches me to prefer 
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death to the brand of theft, yet can a just 
God condemn the ignorant wretch whom 
the law punishes for snatching a loaf from 
a world of plenty, if for want of it a little 
child must die/ 

Walking to and fro heedlessly in his 
distraction, his eye? fell upon the picture 
which the Academy had rejected, and a 
sudden thought flashing through his mind 
caused him to pause and uncover it. 

' I had forgotten this ! ' he exclaimed 
'Thank God it is left Let it go— -even 
for what the frame cost,' he added, as 
he wrapped it up carefully, and seizing 
his hat, stole with it into the street. 

In spite of its unsuccessful reception at 
the Academy, he still believed there was 
sufficient merit in it to meet with a ready 
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sale, and was therefore ill prepared for the 
pooh-poohing and indifference which he 
met with from the different picture-dealers 
to whom he offered it. Their final answer, 
in various forms of speech, all conveyed 
the same meaning in the end he found, 
viz., that the picture was well enough in 
its way, but they were overstocked with 
such things, and didn't want it. 

Growing worn out, weary, and dis- 
heartened, he at length entered a small 
shop, where the owner dealt in antique 
jewellery and works of art. 

* Look here,' said the grubby little man 
behind the counter, * I don't want it I've 
a room choke full of paintings upstairs. 
They're dear to me at a pound a piece, 
considerin' how long they lies up there, 
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and don't bring in no manner of interest 
for my money. However, as you seem 
done up, I don't mind bidding you fifty 
bob down on the nail. The frame sets it 
off, an' it might meet with a purchaser 
one day. So them's my terms, and you 
won't meet with handsomer nowheres in 
the place.' 

So, indeed, it had seemed to the young 
artist. He listened, tired and sick at heart. 
On his own account, he would have starved 
almost rather than have sold the labour 
of months for so paltry a sum — little more, 
in fact, than the gilt setting cost. But a 
vision of the helpless little one, fading for 
want of nourishment, robbed him of all 
resistance, and he closed with the dealer's 
offer, though not without a sharp pang, as 
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he watched him thrust carelessly behind 
the counter the creation of his brain, which 
had been precious to him beyond all words. 
And it seemed to his imagination as if that 
grim hand at the same time swept away all 
the fair dreams and ambitions in which he 
had revelled as he limned those well-loved 
outlines. 

* Here you are/ bawled the harsh 
voice, startling out of his fit musing, as 
its owner counted out fifty shillings on 
the counter. 

* Thank you/ returned Florian, as he 
turned and quietly collected the coin 
into his shabby purse. 

One by one he counted and dropped 
the pieces in, as might the veriest miser, 
for was It not the price of the one beau- 
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tiful thing which had grown like magic 
beneath his brush to gladden his sad 
young life ; and is he not to be par- 
doned if, in the bitterness of his fevered 
soul, he cursed the insolent bourgeois, 
sitting at his ease, who was able to buy 
it from him ? 



Leaving the scene of this traffic, he 
made his way with all haste to a wine 
merchant's, ordered and paid for a dozen 
of Moet's best, and, despite the polite re- 
monstrances of the proprietor, carried off 
a bottle in his coat pocket. 



* Oh, Florian,' cried Rachie, as he 
entered the sick-room softly, 'how glad I 
am to see you back.' 
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' Are you, little woman ? And how do 
you feel after that nice sleep ? ' 

* Better/ she answered, raising herself 
on her elbows, the hectic spot on either 
cheek growing more crimson from the 
momentary exertion, * but so thirsty. I'm 
always thirsty now. Mother left some 
lemonade there for me, but I wish I 
might have plain water instead. Tm so 
tired of lemonade. May I have some 
water ? ' 

* Try what I've brought you first I 
won't keep you waiting ; close your eyes, 
like a good child, while I fetch it. Now, 
hey presto ! open them, Rachie,' he cried, 
as he re-entered the room with a goblet 
of the sparkling liquid in his hand, foam- 
ing over lumps of ice. 
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* How good it looks/ cried the child, as 
she stretched forth her eager hands to 
take it, and drained the contents with the 
fierce cravings of her unnatural thirst. 

'Was it nice, dear?' he asked, as she 
gave him back the glass. 

^Beautiful ; it has made me well. Oh, 
my own, own darling brother, how can I 
repay you, such a weak little thing as 
me ? but I do love you for your goodness/ 
she whispered, twining her arms about 
his neck, in her own endearing fashion, 
as she kissed him with all affection of 
her fervent little soul. 

And as Florian smoothed back the 
damp hair clinging to the brow he kissed, 
felt in her gratitude the reward of this 
sacrifice, and a purer happiness in having 
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made it than if, perchance, the success 
of his picture had outstripped the acme of 
his ambition, adorned the walls of the 
Academy, and become the cynosure of 
all eyes. 

But, alas ! for poor little Rachie. As 
days passed in rapid flight after this, they 
proved all too plainly that no wine of 
earth's production could give back vitality 
to her spent and weary frame; and al- 
though Florian, so to speak, sank every 
hope and ambition into the task of minis- 
tering to her, and devoting all his leisure 
hours to nursing and amusing her, all 
seemed powerless to save her, for the 
fiat had gone forth, and the tender blos- 
som faded gently, yet surely — faded fast. 
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The physician's practised eyes saw this, 
and, unwiHing longer to hold out false 
hopes, he took mother and brother quietly 
aside one mournful morning, and told 
them the truth. 

* She may last for some time, however/ 
he added, *but if so, 'twill be just with 
the life ebbing out. Nothing can avert 
the end.' 

* Whatever your opinion may be, I trust 
you will still come and see her,' begged 
Florian, with his face set and white. 

' If you desire it, of course, Til look in 
from time to time. But I only want to 
be frank with you, and, candidly speak- 
ing, it's useless so much money thrown 
away. / can do her no good! 
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Florian heard as one who hears not ; 
his soul recoiled at the bitter truth, and 
would not be convinced ; therefore the 
only effect these words had on him was 
to cause him to strain every effort yet 
further to save the gentle life he loved, 
and so, like a madman, he still clung to 
hope, frail as a broken straw. 

Not long after, one evening as he took 
his customary seat by his sister s bedside, 
the little girl opened wide her deep-blue 
eyes. 

* Florian,' she asked dreamily, as one 
roused from sleep, *do you remember 
that little village down in Cornwall where 
we went the year before father died } ' 

' Yes, dear.' 
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' Well, do you know, just then when I 
closed my eyes, I fancied I was there. 
Yes ; I saw it quite plain, just as it 
was when we left. The fields on top of 
the grand high cliff, where the corn grew 
and waved like gold ; where we gathered 
the red poppies and dog-eyed daisies, and 
the sea dashing and foaming like a great 
angry monster, far down beneath, — so far 
that, don't you remember, it made us dizzy 
to look down, and the boats looked just 
like wee specks sailing on it. Then, on 
rough days, Florian, wasn't it fun to run 
out in the wind and watch it break and 
dash against the rocks. Then how softly 
it would run back again over the sands, as 
if ashamed of its fury. How sweet it 
was, Florian, dear, when we went together, 
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you, and I, and father, to see the sunset 
from the heights. Didn't the sun look 
like a balloon of fire, and wasn't the gold 
and crimson lovely as it fell on the grey 
cold sea ? And do you recollect that bank 
where we loved to sit, under the shade of 
the hawthorn trees, to see the reapers 
gather up their sheaves and bind them? 
And, oh ! how sweet their song sounded 
as they trudged homeward. 

* How often have we sat there, till quite 
dusk, to hear the nightingale ; and then, 
when the stars came out, father would 
take me in his arms and carry me home, 
and sing me to sleep. How happy we 
were there! 

* Do you know, dear, I have such a 
longing to see that place again. I should 
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like just to take your hand and go there 
now.^ 

'Well, Rachie, only get strong, and 
well start off at once; stay at the same 
old cottage on the brow of the cliff 
where we lodged before, and we shall 
be as jolly as ever we were in the old 
times.' 

* Never y Florian,' said the girl gravely, 
with a ring of reproach in her voice. 

' Why not ? ' 

' Because,' she answered sorrowfully, 
' father would not be with us.' 

' No ; well then, Rachie, don't recall 
memories which make you sad.' 

* Ah, but — listen, Florian ; I've been 
thinking you might let me see the spot 
without our going to Cornwall.' 
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' How ! What do you mean ? ' he 
asked, regarding her rather anxiously. 

*Why, Florian, you know/ she an- 
swered, laying his hand persuasively on 
his shoulder, ^ you could paint it. And 
once you began, it would all, the old 
familiar spot, come back to you bit by 
bit, as it did to me in my dream. Be- 
sides, I could help you to remember, 
dear, if I might. Will you try } Do.' 

' But, little sis, have I not vowed 
never to paint again. You would not 
have me break my vow 1 ' 

^Yesy for me — poor little me. Dear, 
you know, I can't go out, not even for a 
little drive now ; and I wouldn't miss the 
country I so love if I had your picture 
to look at every day. Come, Florian, 

VOL. I. N 
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say you will begin, and TU tell you just 
how I saw the place in my sleep, and 
as I tell you, you will paint ; so that it 
will be our work — yours and mine ; and 
I feel very sure that, once you have 
done ever such a little bit, you will go 
on for very love of it. Now, Florian 
darling, whisper Yes. Tm very tired, 
dear; but I can't rest till you do. You 
won't refuse me ; will you, dear } ' she 
pleaded, raising herself with all her little 
strength to twine her arms about his neck. 

'No, Rachie ; how could I ?' he an- 
swered. * To-morrow I shall begin, as 
your pupil, mind ; you shall teach me 
how to make this picture.' 

Faithful to his word, therefore, Florian 
once more brought out his painting 
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materials and commenced this new study 
under Rachie's guidance, whom it was 
his delight to carry, day after day, to 
his painting-room. 

With the reflection of the living picture 
which had come back to her in a vision of 
the night, photographed as it were on her 
quick and sensitive soul, she was able 
to afford him every detail as the work 
progressed. 

One day when the sketch had attained 
completion, he carried her in, and found 
her the most merciless of critics. 

* No, Florian, not quite right, dear ; the 
sky ought to be bluer with more fleecy 
clouds — it seemed so to me in my dream ; 
then there was a great cluster of dog-roses 
in the hedge close by the old may-tree. 
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Give me your pencil, and I'll make ever 
such a wee dot, to show you where to 
paint them, and on the other side TU make 
another mark, because there was a path 
there where the corn parted, and here, 
climbing up the rocks (where I've made 
this little nick), put in Jim, our old fisher- 
man, just as we used to see him most 
mornings/ 

Thus, after this fashion, the inspiration 
of the child guided the artist's hand, so 
that the picture grew in beauty till he 
was fairly enamoured with it himself. 

* You are a little magician/ he said as 
he carried her in one day. ' But for you, 
my Rachie, I could never have excelled 
like this. I've only a few finishing 
touches now to add.* 
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' That's all, Florian ; but please make 
. the reapers' dresses gayer ; those two 
in the foreground, the prettiest and 
youngest, always did wear bright colours. 
And put more gold on the corn, for it 
seemed to me evening, yet the sun was 
shining.' 

* Very well, Rachie, I shall carry out 
your instructions. I shall work hard, and 
in a day or two I hope I may be able 
to satisfy you.' 

Patiently the sick girl lay on the couch, 
which pain made so weary, and waited 
with intense longing to see the landscape 
which made the sunshine of her blighted 
life. Waking one afternoon from a restless 
sleep she saw her brother seated beside her. 

* Have you come for me ? ' she asked, 
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stretching out her eager arms towards 
him. 

* Yes, Birdie, but you must drink this 
wine first/ 

* No, no ; I can't ; take me now,' she 
cried impulsively. 

Unwilling therefore to excite her by 
further contradiction, he wrapped her 
carefully in a woollen shawl, and lifting 
her in his arms carried her to his room. 

* Where is it ? ' she asked, searching the 
room with eager eyes for the picture which 
Florian had concealed for the time being, 
with a curtain of dark baize. 

* Here, dear,' he answered, as he swept 
off the covering ; and, there indeed, surely 
represented, stood the golden corn, with 
part of it shorn and the reapers busy 
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binding the sheaves. There too were the 
grand massive rocks, white in many places 
from the kisses of the leaping tide and the 
parting sunlight, casting long shadows 
ere the gloaming, and steeping all in 
mellow light, which gave a deeper hue 
to the brilliant corn flowers, gleaming 
through their ambush of yellow stocks. 

Neither had old Jim the fisherman 
been left out; there he was to be seen 
climbing up the rugged way, attired in 
dark blue jersey and red woollen cap, his 
fish basket on his back, and fair-haired 
little daughter in his arms. Florian had 
strained every nerve and energy to re- 
produce the familiar spot, and bring 
pleasure to the little heart that beat so 
proudly for him, and, furthermore, to de- 
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light her^ had placed his work in a hand- 
some gilt frame. 

Rachie gazed intent and breathless 
with admiration, her fragile form trembling 
with joy. 

' Oh, Florian, it is finished ; you have 
brought the old home back.' 

' 'Tis your picture, little one. I painted 
it for you.' 

' Nol she replied resolutely, 'for the 
world. You must send it to the Academy, 
and it will bring you fame. I know it. 
Say you will. I must have your solemn 
promise. Florian, do you hear me ? I've 
not much breath to speak, brother dar- 
ling. Oh, surely you won't refuse your — ' 
her voice failed her, and she shook in 
his arms like a leaf with excitement. 
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'Certainly. It shall go if you wish 
it I pledge you my word/ he hastened 
to answer in fear and trepidation as he 
noted her panting breast and laboured 
respiration. 

A smile radiant as an angeFs lit up 
every feature. Once more she roused 
herself to clasp her arms round his neck 
in the fervour of her child's nature, and 
as she kissed him whispered, — 

*/ have won. Florian, brother, best 
and dearest, I made you paint it, that 
men might see it and call you great 
Oh, how very, very happy you have 
made me. I — bless — ' The words died 
out, and the rest was lost in a faint sigh. 
As the beating of the loving little 
heart grew weaker momentarily, and the 
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colour faded from the enthusiastic fervent 
face, then with one low moan of pain, 
the head, bright with its wealth of 
golden-lined tresses, fell forward on his 
breast a dead weight. 

All passed in the space of a few 
seconds. Believing she had merely 
fainted, yet frantic with apprehension, 
he bore her back to her chamber, and 
laying her on the bed, used every means 
of reviving her he could think of, 
praying her by every title of endear- 
ment to speak to him. There, on the 
table, stood the untasted glass of cham- 
pagne he had poured out but a few 
minutes before. In an agony of fear 
which brought great drops of sweat 
upon his brow, he knelt and held it to 
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her blanching lips in vain, and in a 
paroxysm of terror as he saw an awful 
rigidity fastening on the waxen features, 
his hand shook so that the glass fell 
shivering in pieces on the ground. 

Clinging still to hope, he took her yet 
again into his arms and laid his hand 
upon her heart ; but, alas ! there was no 
answering throb. 

* Oh, Christ in heaven, have mercy ! 
Spare her!' he cried out in anguish as 
he gazed appealingly into those dear 
childish eyes with wild inquiry. Then 
he turned away and bowed his head, 
dumb and stricken by a great misery, 
unable to bear the blank fixed stare 
which told him so sadly and so surely 
that the soul would never shine into his 
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through them again, nor ever that gentle 
life call forth the sacrifices his love 
made. 

We are sent into this world, most of 
us, with an end to achieve, and so the 
little child had faithfully wrought the 
work appointed her to do. She had 
kindled afresh the smouldering embers 
of a genius which might otherwise have 
Iain dead and useless within his bosom, 
blighted by the effects of a first and 
keen disappointment. She had lured 
him once more in simple fashion to take 
the pathway to renown ; she had launched 
with her feeble hands another great artist 
on the sea of life. And this was 

Rachie*s Triumph. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAWN OF VILLAINY. 

HY, Forbes, how do you do, 
old fellow ? I've been want- 
ing to see you badly for an 
age ! ' exclaimed Orme, as he came face 
to face with his colleague unexpectedly 
in the Burlington Arcade, one afternoon 
in October. 

' Wanting me ! have you 'i Well, I 
suppose, 'tis only at such times you 
take an interest in my existence — 
else you would have dropped me 
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a line ere now/ returned Forbes 
caustically. 

' It wasn't lack of friendship that 
kept me from writing ; but worry, 1 11 
tell you what, Forbes, Tve gone through 
more worry, TU venture to say, in the 
short time since we parted, than in 
the whole course of your life it has 
fallen to your lot to endure/ 

* Or is ever likely to/ retorted Forbes 
dryly. ' You can't reap a golden crop 
without meeting weeds and tares, in 
the shape of anxiety and vexation. From 
all such torment a wise fate has gener- 
ously shielded me.^ 

* Golden crop indeed ? Good God ! 
man, if you only knew the truth, you 
would not mock me like this/ 
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' Mock you ! I don't understand/ 

* No ; well then, listen ; Tm no richer 
than I was the evening we dined to- 
gether at Cheltenham/ 

' Nonsense ! ' returned Forbes incredu- 
lously. * How about Squire Charl wood's 
money ? You — ' 

* / never saw the colour of it ^ interposed 
Orme impatiently. 

* How — what do you mean } ' 
*What I say.' 

* Yes ; but that does not enlighten 
me. Can't you explain ? ' 

' Well, the plain English of it is, 
the old curmudgeon left it past me, ay, 
every penny of it, to his grandchild.' 

' Why, you told me he had no living 
relative, save yourself.' 
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'And such was my firm belief. 
However, just like my cursed ill-luck, 
it turns out that the daughter who 
eloped with the music-master left a girl, 
and — confound the noise of this beastly 
traffic, let us go into the park and 
find a quiet seat .... The 
father of this child, it appears,' 
continued Orme, when they at length 
secured an empty bench near the lake, 
'when on his death-bed, wrote to my 
uncle (during my absence abroad) a 
whining appeal for forgiveness, praying 
him at the same time to have mercy 
on his child, whom he must leave to 
the mercy of the world, and so on. On 
which my uncle sets off at once in 
search of this hitherto unknown waif 
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Now comfes the melodrgimatic part. 
Finding his prodigal son-in-law penitent, 
he gives him his blessing, promising 
to be a father to his offspring ; and' 
faithful to his word, takes her on his 
decease to his paternal heart ; travels 
about with her, and' finally brings hef 
home — instals her as miistress of Evers-' 
court Grange ; then last, but not least, ' 
leaves her his heiresis/ 

'But not to the utter exclusion of 
yourself ? Surely you have been left a 
portion—* 

* Devil a sou/ 

Forbes gave a long, low' whistle, and 
began tracing some hieroglyphic figured 
on the gravel with his cane medita- 
tively. 

VOL. I, o 
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* It's deucedly unlucky/ he said, at 
length ; * for, to be honest with you, 
counting on your having fallen into this 
inheritance, I felt sure of your help, and 
in consequence entered into an agree- 
ment to pay sixty pounds by the 
fifteenth of next month, by way of a 
first instalment, for the purchase of a 
practice in Liverpool, which I have been 
negotiating about since I saw you/ 

* Tm awfully sorry, Forbes ; the in- 
convenience you are put to on my 
account makes my disappointment all 
the keener. However, I must try and 
raise the wind some way or other on 
your account as well as my own/ 

* I wouldn't mind a brass farthing if 
I were not so confoundedly hard up,' 
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returned Forbes. * They'll be down on 
me for the stipulated sum sharp enough, 
and I don't possess a friend who would 
part with a fiver to save my life/ 

' Don't worry yourself. FU try and get 
the money by hook or crook by the 
time it's due. On my soul, the turn 
affairs take some times is enough to 
drive a man crazy. Take a weed, old 
man ; I'm always flying to one now to 
quiet my nerves. I think some day 
I shall take to opium in sheer despera- 
tion.' 

' You'll prove a greater fool than I 
ever gave you credit for, if you do,' 
retorted Forbes, as he chose a cigar. 
' By the way, about this interloper — the 
girl, I mean, — have you seen her,'^' 
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• Yes ; I found her at Everscourt 
Grange on arriving/ 

'Well, and what is she like ?' 

*Oh, good-looking enough, but her 
appearance found little - favour in my 
eyes, under the circumstances, as you 
may guess.' 

' Yes J but, nevertheless, your' sal*est 
policy would have been to have swaU 
lowed the bitter pill of her existence with 
good grace and payed her court; and 
since she is passable, and you-*— probably 
heart-whole, by a little tact and nous—* 
you might have reached the fortune by 
another road/ 

'And do you suppose I was so blind 
and bat-like as not to see this course 
open to me ? Ay ; more than that, to be 
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frank with you, I not only saw it, but 
followed it, and when I found that legally 
(for mind you I took means to investi- 
gate this) the property was indisputably 
hers, I humbled myself so far as to — 
well, actually offer my hand to the 
usurper/ 

* And she — ' eagerly asked Forbes. 

* Refused me, with a decision that left 
no hope/ 

' Pshaw ! a girFs rejection ! that means 
nothing. Can you seriously tell me that 
a . man of the world like you could not 
talk her over } ' sneered Forbes. 

* Not I ! No, nor the devil himself 
make her alter her mind.* 

' She must be a rare feminine speci- 
men on that account/ replied Forbes, 
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displaying his white glistening teeth in 
a cynical laugh. 

'She IS in every respect/ was the 
cordial rejoinder. * She's the most un- 
common girl I ever met — odd in her 
ways, so reticent, and fond of solitude, 
for her years; she seems utterly to 
shun the world, and goes moping and 
crying for the old man about the 
house all day long. She has no girlish 
ways or natural love of pleasure or 
excitement ; neither has she the wish, 
apparently in any shape, to excite 
admiration. And the housekeeper tells 
me that she is most restless in mind 
and walks about her room half the 
night. Upon my soul, I think she's 
mad ! I — ' he stopped short, and 
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the eyes of the men met in s,udden 
confusion. 



Undoubtedly into the lives of most 
of us there comes a moment when evil 
is born — soft and silent, as the drifting 
snow-flake ; the deadly germ alights upon 
the soul insiduously, as the subtle essence 
of some eastern drug, from the fell 
moment it spreads and takes its root 
and grows all imperceptibly till the 
blossom bears its fruit, that hydra-headed 
monster, Sin. 

And so ih this case with mesmeric 
sympathy the reflex of this hideous birth 
may have passed from soul to soul 
through the eyes of the speakers. 

* Some of the symptoms you have 
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detailed shows an incipient . tendency 
towards lunacy, taking the form of hypo- 
chondriasis/ said Forbes reflectively. 

' And such a state often leads to 
insanity, does it not ? ' 

And Orme breathed hard and quick 
as he put the question. 

* Sometimes it may.' 

* Good God ! if this girl should be 
mad after all, would it not look like 
retributive justice ? And who shall blame 
me if / am eager to prove it, and 
hurl her down from the position she 
has usurped ? If a weed suddenly springs 
up within the garden of a palace, is 
Its fate not— to be torn up by the roots 
and flung out ? ' 

Forbes made no comment on this 
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simile, for he saw his companion ,was 
influenced by a strong fit of passion 
when he spoke. To give him time to 
cool, he smoked away in silence for 
some minutes, then rising he held out 
his hand, saying, — 

* I must be getting back to my quar- 
ters now, for I expect some one on 
business. But youre not leaving town 
immediately; I shall see you before I 
go, I suppose ? ' 

* Oh yes ; of course,* answered Orme, 
drawing himself together and giving his 
shoulders a shrug as if to cast off some 
unpleasant infatuation. * I shall not go 
down to the Grange for a few days. 
It will be necessary for me to have a 
talk with you before I start. Til tell 
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you what — I wish you'd dine with me 
to-morrow at half-past seven, at Evans'.' 
' Yes, I will be very happy,' returned 
Forbes, as they strolled to the first gate- 
way, where they parted. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

woman's hate. 

Slinging to associations of 

the past led Tara Trevor 
to act in the way most 
fatally opposed to restoration of health 
and spirits, by remaining in the old 
home, and thus yielding herself, as days 
sped, more surely a victim to melancholy 
and depression. She had but few ac- 
quaintances, — in fact, the neighbourhood 
was singularly devoid of young people,— 
with the exception of the clergyman's 
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two daughters, but they had returned 
from school too recently for Tara to 
become intimate with them. 

Then, again, with Mrs Bradley she 
had never been able to get on. The 
more she tried to like her, so much the 
more something in the woman's feline 
nature repelled her. True, neighbours 
living in the immediate vicinity were 
scrupulously punctual in leaving a paste- 
board tribute of sympathy, and with this 
considered they had evinced sufficient 
interest. The death of the Squire had, 
for the time being, precluded the hope of 
any festivities at the Grange ; therefore, 
as there was nothing to be gained, they 
discreetly and politely refrained from in- 
terrupting the season of mourning. 
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And so the girl was left to herself 
just at that seasoa when tender care 
and diversity of scene were essential to 
her. Was it to be m^velled at, then, 
that she grew morbid, with only death 
and , her poverty^tricken childhood as 
a retrospect ? — =» if childhood - it could 
be called, when the cares of a woman 
at that period pressed upon her 
tender years, and, caused the little hands 
which should have played, to tend a 
sick father and toil as a household 
drudge. 

^ At the Grange there was a small rootn - 
which the Squire had used as a kind of 
store-closet for putting odds and ends 
out ^ of sight and clothes not in wear, 
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and as the view from the window was 
exceedingly beautiful, the old man was 
fond of coming up there on summer 
mornings to smoke a pipe and write 
letters, and here Tara would gen- 
erally find him after breakfast, and, as 
was her custom, she would read the 
papers to him. In fact, this little 
chamber was in the girl's mind so 
identical with his being, that up to the 
present time she had not had courage^ 
to enter it. 

Remembering, however, having left a 
signet ring, which had belonged to her 
father, there, in the pen -tray on the 
table, she one morning summoned reso- 
lution and went in quest of it. On 
her way she recalled vividly the familiar 
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scene as she had last beheld it. The 
easy-chair, the old-fashioned, brass-rimmed 
desk, the well-seasoned meerschaum and 
tobacco-pouch on the mantelpiece, even 
the flowers which she had gathered and 
placed in a vase on the table the very 
morning of her grandfather s death. 

* I shall find it just as I left it,' she 
thought, as she paused half-reluctant at 
the door. One more effort at self-control, 
and the handle yielded to her touch. 
And she stood within, searching vainly 
with her bewildered eyes for a single trace 
of the dead past ; but, lo ! there was none. 
Whoever had found their way into the 
room beforehand had, besides having it 
swept and garnished afresh, removed 
each well-known souvenir. 
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Hardly feeling- able to trust her own 
senses, Tara stepped acrfo^s the room to 
the old oak bureau where her grand- 
father had kept his c6ats and other 
things, and with trembling liands opened 
the doors and pulled out the drawets, 
then paused in dismiyy for she fourtd 
them empty. This last discovery caused 
the hot flush of indignatioh to dye her 
cheeks at the knowledge that strange 
hands had disposed of these possessions 
which bore a sacred worth to her, and 
with a quick gesture of ' anger, she'rosfe 
and rang the beB shirply, desiring the 
maid who answered it to send Mrs 
Bradley. 

Some time elapsed before the- lady in 
question obeyed the summons, and when 
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at length she did come, her manner was 
cool and collected, her reddish-brown 
eyes she kept demurely cast down and 
fixed upon the work-basket which she 
carried, and it was only the tighdy-com- 
pressed lips which evinced the suppressed 
temper raging inwardly. 

' Mrs Bradley/ began Tara, * all my 
grandfathers things which were put 
away in the bureau have been removed. 
It's very strange, since only you and I 
have access to the room, I have kept 
the key, but you have a duplicate one, 
I think ; you said so at least' 

• Yes.' 

* Well, but the room has been locked all 
these months. Now, who do you think 
could have got in and taken the clothes } ' 

VOL. I. p 
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'/ did/ was the quiet reply. 

' You ! ' echoed Tara, aghast. * Surely 
you are jesting. You would not do 
such a thing.' 

'And why not, pray.^ What was the 
good of hoarding them up there— only 
to breed moths 'i Your grandfather 
meant me to have them, that I do 
know. All the same I didn't keep 
them, but took them as a present to 
some poor people in the village in need 
of such things, and if he was alive now 
he'd say I'd done right. I had the 
care of everything he wore — the mending 
and keeping them in order. I had the 
best right to them, and they were in- 
tended for me. But if I chose to make 
others comfortable through the wear of 
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them, instead of gaining any profit my- 
self, I can't see what odds it need 
make to you or any one else.' 

Every bit of colour faded out of the 
girl's face, and her dark eyes gleamed like 

live coal as she listened to tliis speech. 

'You have acted most reprehensibly/ 
she replied. * You had no right to open 
the bureau or lay a finger on the things, 
much less give them away. To do so 
was a most daring and impertinent act 
on your part — a dishonest one, in fact, 
for which I might have ybu punished.' 

'Have me punished?' repeated Mrs 
Bradley, with livid lips. 'Me! Do 
you know what you're talking about, 
girl ? ' she shrieked in uncontrolled fury. 
What were you ? A chit, a waif, a 
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stray, which the old man picked up 
somewhere ; indeed, some folks go so 
far as to say you're no better than the 
fruits of his love-making long ago, 
whereas Ftn known, and have been the 
recognised mistress of this place for 
years. Nothing was done without my 
leave — I had the ordering of everything. 
^'our grandfather thought more of my 
little finger than he did of your whole 
Ixxiy, and if you hadn't come with your 
wheedling, peakity ways, he'd have made 
me his wife. Ay, / tell you I've as 
good a right to be head of this place 
as you any day. Yes, and if he'd lived, 
for all your sly artfulness, I should have 
been his wife! 

' It's false,' retorted Tara* * I never 
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heard my grandfather speak of you in 
such terms. If he valued you, it was 
only in the light of a person who had 
served him faithfully, as he believed. 
Your vanity must have misled you if 
you ever dreamt of his making you 
his wife.' 

* I dreamt it, did I .^ I was only a 
paid hireling in his estimation, was I ? 
That's all you know about it. A man 
of his age would not confide a secret 
to a hair-brained girl. Look at this,' 
she cried, opening a gold locket which 
she wore, * there is his likeness, and 
he gave it to me ; and see here,' she 
added, touching a ftiassive ring on her 
finger, *this is another of his gifts 
when he made me promise to be his. 
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It's true, as there is a God in heaven. 
And yet you — you who profess affection for 
him — dare to stand there and insult the 
woman whom he loved, and whose love 
I returned ; ay, I did care for him, poor 
old man, in spite of his white hairs, dearly, 
dearly — as you never could. No, all you 
wanted was his money, and I believe 
you burnt his will and got a false one 
made to suit your own ends, with no 
mention of my name in it, though if he 
had done me justice, I was entitled to it 
all. Oh, you deep, designing, young huzzy ! 
YouVe made your harvest out of the old 
man ; but it won't bring you no luck. 
Let me out of your sight, for I can't 
bear to see you, you Jacob, you usurper 
you !' she yelled, as she fled headlong 
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downstairs in her blind insensate rage. 
Trembling in every limb, Tara watched 
her infuriated exit, standing petrified 
almost with fear beside the empty drawers, 
till a succession of shrill screams smote 
upon her ear — causing her to approach 
the door and listen. 

* Oh, miss,' cried a maid, running up 
at this moment, ' do come down, Mrs 
Bradley is took so bad. I think she's in 
a fit — she came tearing into the dining- 
room just now, as I was laying the cloth, 
like a mad thing, and fell down like one 
struck dead. Oh, please come and see 
what is the matter ; she may be took for 
death.' 

' Nonsense,' returned Tara reassur- 
ingly, as she instantly mastered her sense 
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of indignation and repugnance, and fol- 
lowed the girl. And there, as directed, 
on the floor she beheld the enraged 
woman stretched in strong hysterics, 
laughing and screaming by turns, kicking 
and clenching her hands, as she lay — her 
teeth chattering like one in ague. 

Tara at once despatched a message for 
the doctor, and busied herself till his 
arrival in bathing the sufferer's temples, 
and using such remedies as were at hand, 
till she grew calmer, and was, by the 
aid of the servants, laid comfortably in 
bed. 

This fit of mad passion brought on a 
severe bilious attack, during which Mrs 
Bradley, having ensconced herself in her 
own bedroom, kept the whole household 
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aloof, resolutely declining to hold any 
communication with Tara. One morn- 
ing, however, when she was convalescent, 
Tara penetrated her retreat, and found 
her seated by the window knitting. 

* Did you want me ?' she asked, with- 
out raising her lids, heavy with recent 
illness. 

* I only wished to say,' returned Tara 
gently, * that after what has passed, I 
feel sure we could not get on happily or 
comfortably in the same house. When 
you are ready to leave me, if willing, I 
will try and find you another good home, 
and also render you independent as far 
as I can.' 

' Thank you,' answered the woman, 
uttering the two words with an emphasis 
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which belied their significance, and em- 
bodied in utterance as much hate as if 
she had evoked a curse. While Tara, 
finding it idle to wait for further response 

to her friendly overture, left the room. 

• •• •••• • 

On the estate of the late Squire, and 
about a mile and a-half from the Grange, 
there was a little thatched cottage ; it 
stood in rather a lonely position at the 
end of a narrow lane, skirting the village 
church and burial-ground on one side, 
and the woods in rear of the Grange on 
the other, into which a wicket-gate in the 
fence led. In Squire Charlwood's time 
this humble habitation had been occupied 
by the widow of a man who had died in 
his service, and her son, a little lad then. 
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whom he employed as cow-boy, and after 
as ploughman, but starting all at once as 
it were into a bright-looking, handsome 
youth — ambition came at the same time 
to coax him away by beguiling hopes 
from these rustic associations, to seek a 
higher destiny, so he took into his head 
one day to become a soldier ; his mother 
listened aghast as he declared his resolu- 
tion. 

Mf ye gang awa wi' them red coats, 
don't 'ee ever dar to look yer mither i' 
the face again,* she retorted sternly, in 
her broad Scotch. 

Jamie's mind was made up, however ; 
he obeyed her as to not seeing her face 
again, but he took the Queen's shilling, 
nevertheless ; and as the regiment he sub- 
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sequently joined was under orders for 
foreign service, he started off with them, 
contenting himself by sending a written 
farewell. 

When the letter reached the poor old 
dame, she listened as a neighbour read it 
to her, and, as she slowly comprehended 
the truth, fell down like one stunned ; and 
for days after she lay on her hard bed 
moaning out her pain, and refusing food 
and comfort alike. 

The history of her trouble came to 
Tara's ears, and in her own sad desola- 
tion she felt for her, and made it a cus- 
tom to spend a part of each evening with 
her. One evening, however, on the which 
the old lady had held a longer discussion 
than usual on her inexhaustible subject. 
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the merits of her reprobate Jim, to which 
Tara listened patiently, and putting in 
words of comfort here and there, she 
remained forgetful of the fading twilight 
till the moonlight began to peer through 
the lozenge panes of the cottage windows. 

' Tm afraid I must go, Mrs Whit- 
tock/ she said, rising hurriedly. ' See, 
the moon is up already.' 

' So it is, my dearie ; and grieved I am 
to have kept you. It's ower late for you 
to gang hame by yersel'. Maybe there's 
some one as would see ye a wee bittie 
on the way?' 

* I fear not ; but don't alarm yourself. 
I shall be all right. I shall walk quickly, 
and get to the Grange in no time,' an- 
swered Tara kindly, unwilling to vex the 
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sick woman ; and summoning courage to 
meet the emergency, she started on her 
way. 

The day had been bright and sunny, 
but now fitful clouds floated across the 
sky in heavy, threatening masses, obscur- 
ing the moon's light at times. And so, 
fearful of a coming storm, Tara hurried, 
or rather ran homeward, her heart beat- 
ing quickly with misgivings as every now 
and then the shadows fell across her path. 

At length she paused and slackened her 
speed as she reached the low wall sur- 
rounding the churchyard, and gazed yearn- 
ingly towards it. Love for the dust lying 
there robbed her of fear. But, lo ! as 
she looked, a cold chill seemed to creep 
through her entire frame ; her eyes dis- 
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tended wildly with terror ; paralysed with 
fear, her trembling limbs failed to sustain 
her, and with a cry she sank on the 
ground, her white lips drawn across 
her chattering teeth, her heart throbbing 
audibly, and a strange singing noise ring- 
ing in her ears. 

Still she is able to preserve conscious- 
ness as with horrible fascination her eyes 
are riveted where their glance first fell, 
and beheld, gradually rising above the 
granite fence, a tall white-draped figure, 
with the pale light gleaming on the grey 
locks and beard of an old man, whose 
yellow waxen features, to the imagination 
of the terrified watcher, assumed the re- 
semblance of the dead Squire ! 

Higher and higher it mounts, floating 
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having washed her face and hands, 
thus restored them to their natural 
she proceeded to open the parcel w 
she had brought with her and laid or 
bed, taking from it a grey wig and bt 
together with a long linen sheet, foldec 
A smile of diabolical triumph lit up 
features as she looked at them, after wl 
taking her keys from her pocket, she 
tened to open her trunk and lock then 
in it; then replacing the keys, she hurri 
resumed her bonnet and cloak, minus 
mask-like veil, gave a parting glance 
the glass, to make sure that her ablu 
had eiTectuatly removed all stains ; l 
slipping noiselessly downstairs and ou 
the house as she had slipped in, she n- 
her way with alt speed along a bypat 
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a paddock in the immediate vicinity of the 
churchyard, and here she stopped, looking 
about her carefully, to satisfy herself that 
she was free from observation. Content on 
this score, she walked on a little further, 
till she came to a clump of trees growing 
against the ivy-covered, low church wall. 
Into these, with a quick movement, she 
thrust her hand and arm, and drew from 
their concealment a short ladder, or pair of 
steps rather, which she placed beneath her 
arm, covering them with her cloak ; and thus 
inconveniently burdened, she retraced her 
steps with some difficulty, and going round 
to the back entrance, rang the bell boldly. 
*Jim, how came you leave the steps 
outside 1 ' she asked the page-boy, who 
answered the door. 
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' Please, mum, it worn't me as left 
them/ the youth answered with alacrity. 
' I see'd Sarah a-taken of them out this 
morning to clean the library window ; 
p'rhaps she left 'em. Til ask her.' 

' No, never mind making a fuss this 
time ; put them back in their proper place 
now, and then go and tell Lucy to bring 
my supper up to my own room, as I have 
tired myself with a long walk, and feel 
unwell.' 

The maid in due time obeyed the com- 
mand, and the most tempting edibles the . 
larder contained went up on a tray, and 
met with such appreciation that Lucy, 
carrying back the tray and empty dishes 
after an hour or so, declared that Mrs 
Bradley's illness had given her a sharp 
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appetite. And when, as was her custom 
before retiring for the night, the girl 
went to inquire if she wanted anything 
else, the sonorous yet regular breathing 
which smote upon her ear as she ap- 
proached the door, caused her to pass on 
to bed without knocking. 






Yet so it appeared that Mrs Bradley 
lay calmly sleeping the sleep of the just, 
even though she had returned that even- 
ing from wreaking on the head of her 
hapless rival the full venom of her 
' woman's hate.* 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE PLOT THICKENS. 




OT long after Treilhard Orme's 

interview with Quintin Forbes, 

he found his way to Glouces- 
ter, and put up at his old quarters, ' The 

Bell.' A stern-looking man he now ap- 
peared, with evil determination stamped 
on every feature. Having seen his port- 
manteau stowed away in his room, he 
went into the coffee-room, and after 
having despatched a hasty meal, ordered 
a trap and drove over to the Grange. 
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* Miss Trevor is ill, sir, and confined 
to her room/ said the servant who opened 
the door to him. 

'111! What is the matter with her?' 
he asked abruptly. 

* Nothing particular ; she went out one 
evening and got cold, I think,' answered 
the girl. 

* Is there a doctor attending her.'*' 

* Oh no, sir ; she's not so bad as that. 
Please to walk into the drawing-room, 
and I'll tell Mrs Bradley you're here.' 

The luxurious apartment into which 
Orme was ushered looked gloomy with 
the Venetians drawn down, the damask 
enveloped in brown hoUand, and the grate 
fireless. 

However, he was not left long to con- 
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template its air of discomfort before Mrs 
Bradley made her appearance, greeting 
him cordially. 

'So Miss Trevor is ill, I hear/ he 
said, seating himself on. the sofa. 

The woman's brow lowered and fell. 

• //// she repeated, taking a chair beside 
him. ' If she is, it s with temper. There 
she is shut up in her room sulking like 
a bear. If you'll believe me, I don't know 
how to please her or what to do with her.' 

' Dear me, you surprise me. She 
seemed so gentle.' 

'Did she? Ha! ha! Well, upon my 
word, its wonderful how men are taken 
in. I only wish you had seen the way 
in which she flew at me the other day — 
more like a maniac than anything else. 
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I was quite laid up through her violence. 
They can tell you so in the house. ^She's 
a young vixen — that's what she is. But, 
pardon me, you .are her cousin. I have 
no right to speak to you of her, only 
her conduct would provoke a saint into 
giving out her mind.' 

'Indeed! Why, what on earth has 
she been doing ? ' 

*Well, for one thing, she has turned 
me off.' 

' You ! Nonsense, Mrs Bradley ; you 
must be jesting.' 

* It's quite true. Turned me away 
about my business as easily as she might 
an old shoe.' 

*Well, but she must have had some 
excuse for acting so.' 
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' Yes ; my only fault was that I took 
some old things (moth-eaten they were) 
belonging to the late Squire and gave 
them to some poor creatures in the vil- 
lage, who were actually perishing for 
want of covering. I never meant to 
deceive her about it. I thought she 
would have been pleased at what I had 
done; but she missed the things before 
I had time to tell her; and then she 
called me up, and raved and stormed and 
called me a thief and a vagabond. In- 
deed, she stopped at nothing. She even 
struck and pushed me downstairs.' 

* Really — how dreadful ! What a strange, 
ungrateful girl she must be. And now, 
as we are on the subject, I want to ask 
you a plain, straightforward question, 
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Mrs Bradley. Have you ever perceived 
any symptoms of insanity about Tara 
Trevor ? ' 

Fairly taken aback, Mrs Bradley sud- 
denly wheeled round in her chair and 
faced her querist. 

* Signs of madness in Tara Trevor "i. ' 
she said, after a pause. ' No, never ! 
What made you ask me ? ' 

'Til tell you. It is because / have 
more than once been forcibly struck with 
the conviction that this girl may be at 
times irresponsible for her actions, and 
therefore we judge her unfairly.' 

Mrs Bradley shook her head nega- 
tively. 

* Of course I cannot expect you at 
first to agree with me,' continued Orme. 
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* Still, even by your own showing, she 
is behaving in a most cruel and extra- 
ordinary way to yourself, when, for no 
fault that any sane person could find, 
she is about to turn you out into the 
world, although she knows that you were 
the valued companion, I may say, of the 
grandfather for whose memory she pro- 
fesses to hold such affection. Then, 
again, I have found her odd in my 
dealing with her. She objects to any 
alterations or improvements being made 
on the place, but mopes and shuts her- 
self up in it like a hermit — so unnatural 
for her years ; and I heard rumours 
of her walking in her sleep the last time 
I was here. So, all things considered, 
I begin to think there's a tile loose 
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somewhere in the upper story. It's a 
pity that a fine estate like the Grange 
should fall into such hands.' 

'And not into yours' added Mrs Brad- 
ley, with marked significance. 

'You have no right to make any such 
insinuation,' retorted Orme passionately. 
* If you can convince me that I am 
wrong in my conjecture about this giri 
I shall be glad ; at any rate, I love the 
old place for its own sake, and would 
be loath to see it go to hack and man- 
ger. I don't see why selfish motives 
should be imputed to me.' 

* Come,' said the woman coaxingly, with 
that velvety softness of manner with 
which she was able to veil her claws, * I 
have no wish to stand up for Tara Trevor ; 
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be assured of that. She has insulted me 
grossly/ 

* Just so. Now, the question is, is she 
accountable for her behaviour, or capable 
of self-control ? ' 

* 'Tis this I want to determine, and with 
your aid. Do you understand ? ' 

* Yes, I understand,' and Mrs Bradley 
did understand in a way that was apart 
from Orme's intention ; furthermore, he 
perceived that a tool he might make of 
her as a confederate, but a dupe — never. 

Tacitly she listened while he continued, 
' Should she continue in this state, or grow 
worse, it will be necessary to have her 
examined by a medical man as to her 
mental state of health. In the meantime, 
you must be vigilant in your watch over 
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her, to note her eccentricities, so that you 
may be able to detail them to the doctor 
when he questions you. I wonder you 
never before traced her absurdity to its 
common source — madness.' 

' No, that I certainly never did.' 

' Ah ! well, now that I have given you 
the key, you will henceforth no longer get 
indignant with her, but, on the other hand, 
regard her with a kind of pity, even — ' 

Mrs Bradley's lip curled contemptuously. 

' I will leave that to you who are so 
tender-hearted,' she said in a tone which 
made Orme wince and regret that he 
had shown her his cards so plainly. ' I 
will go now and send a message to 
her to say you are here,' she added. 
* Are you going to remain V 
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' No ; I must go back to the hotel now, 
but I can return/ 

Orme's mind was perturbed ; the fore- 
going interview had stirred up all its 
muddy ^depths ; he was in the act of re- 
sorting to his favourite panacea — ^a weed, 
when a maid knocked at the door, and 
entered. 

' If you please, sir,' she said, * Mrs 
Bradley bid me say that Miss Tara is 
too ill to see you to-night, but she will 
be glad to see you if you can dine here 
to-morrow.' 

* My compliments to Miss Trevor, and 
I shall be most happy. Is Mrs Bradley 
coming down again?' 

' No, sir ; I think she has gone to bed.' 

' Oh, very well ; give me a match lest 
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my cigar should go out, and Til be off. I 
shall be here early to-morrow/ he added, as 
he passed into the hall and donned his wide- 
awake and ulster. * Tell Miss Trevor so/ 

* Yes, sir/ said the girl, as she opened 
the door. 

* Good-night, Sarah ; you look as bright 
as a blossom and as tempting as a cherry.' 

' Good-night, sir,' answered the damsel 
demurely, as she closed the door after 
him with glowing cheeks. 

On the morrow, when Treilhard Orme 
met his cousin at the appointed dinner 
hour, he was at once struck by her altered 
and unhappy look. 

* IVe been feeling more than usually 
lonely of late, besides, I have a bad cold, 
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which makes me look ill/ she said, in 
answer to his solicitous inquiries. 

' That does not satisfy me ; there is some- 
thing else fretting you, Tara ; will you not 
confide in me, and let my friendship and 
advice help to soothe and comfort you ? ' 

Thus after this fashion did he urge 
her, till seeing nothing but kindness and 
anxiety for her welfare in his manner, 
the poor girl was tempted, in an un- 
guarded moment, to open her mind to 
him and relate the story of the apparition. 

* I daresay you think me mad,* she said, 
as she concluded, catching the dubious 
expression which flitted across his face. 
* Indeed, it has been the fear of exciting 
ridicule which has caused me to keep 
the circumstance a profound secret. I 
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have not divulged it to another souL 
Nevertheless, I declare to you that I am 
as sure I saw this vision as I am that 
there is a God in heaven. And it seems 
I cannot get over the impression it has 
left, that my dear grandfather should visit 
me thus in anger. Oh, it is horrible I ' 

And Orme saw that, as she spoke, 
she was trembling from head to foot. 

' Listen, Tara,' he hastened to say, 
taking her burning hand in his; 'from 
what you have told me, I am inclined 
to believe that you have thought so 
much of your grandfather lately, till 
his form has become literally photo- 
graphed on your mind, as it were, 
and, for this reason, is likely to rise 
before you at any moment in imagina- 
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tjon, as it did when you passed the 
burial-ground ; these delusions commonly 
attend a morbid state of depression of 
the system/ 

' I might have known you would take 
this view. I wish now I had not told 
you ; but, say what you will, it was no 
fancy. I saw the figure as plainly as 
I see you now, and I was as much 
awake and in my senses. Why do you 
doubt me ? ' she asked, the blood rush- 
ing to her face in the passion of her 
earnestness. 

* Well, well, Tara, don't excite your- 
self. If I have appeared dubious, it is 
because I am a very ordinary matter-of- 
fact individual, with little faith in the 
advent of aught more than mortal. To 
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a more delicate and spiritually organised 
nature, such sights might be permitted. 
I have no wish to dispute the fact, 
at any rate no one could doubt your 
sincerity in having seen what you have 
stated. The shock you have received 
through it has left too evident traces 
for that.' 

* It has indeed made me feel ill — so 
much so, that I have been thinking it 
will be best for me to get away some- 
where for a little.' 

To express the radiant expression 
which crept into Orme's face at these 
words would be impossible, as he leant 
back in his chair and cogitated on the 
lucky overruling Providence which had 
shaped events in the very course he 
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would have had them run. Yes, here 
was his scheme set In train at the 
outset. The girl he had predestined in 
his evil imagination to become insane, 
was actually talking wildly of having 
seen a spirit And the difficulty he had 
anticipated he should have in inducing 
her to leave the Grange, was swept 
away by her own desire to go. 

* You are silent ; don't you think I 
ought to go ? ' asked Tara, recalling him 
from his abstraction. 

' Certainly, I do/ he hastened to say. 
*A change will be worth the world to 
you now. I was just thinking where 
you could go.' 

* Ah, yes, I too have wondered. You 
see I have so few friends, or even 
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acquaintances, in the world/ she said 
sadly. 

' Don't let that distress you, cousin ; 
youth, good looks, and riches will soon 
find you friends wherever you go, when 
you have made a start. I will turn 
the matter over in my own mind to- 
night, and see if I cannot hit on some 
nice place, where you would be likely 
to meet with kind people, to render 
your visit agreeable.' 

' Thank you ; you are very good to 
me.' 

' Tush, don't say that It's a poor 
kindness which costs nothing. Let me 
try and be of some real service to you ; 
for instance, I could stay here and keep 
all in order until your return — that is, if 
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you wished it, and cared to trust to my 

stewardship in the management of your 

affairs/ 

' I should, of course,' answered Tara 

cordially. ' But I shall not trouble you 

very long,' she added. ' I shall be home 

again in three months, if not before; I 

love this dear place too well to desert it 

Besides, I hope to have a companion 

when I get back, for old Mr Layton, 

the clergyman, called this morning, and, 

among other things, told me that his 
eldest daughter, Mrs Royan, is coming 

back from Ireland next month — she is a 
widow, and very nice, I believe ; and 
when I complained so bitterly of my 
loneliness to Mr Layton, he suggeste4 
that she should come and stay with me 
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for a time, because he feels she will be 
a comfort to me, having gone through 
sorrow herself.' 

*Sly old fox, this parson,' muttered 
Orme ; ' he wants to feather a nice nest 
for this penniless widow/ 

' You forget that you are speaking of 
my grandfather's oldest friend,' retorted 
Tara freezingly. 

* Yes — well. There, see how I'm 
always putting my foot in it. Til run 

. away now before I get deeper down in 
your black books. But mark my words, 
Tara. It's a beastly selfish hole this 
world we live in — one preying on another 
just like the animals of a lower order.' 

* You certainly entertain very uncharit- 
able views of poor humanity to-night,' 
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said Tara, with a faint smile as she 
rose and held out her hand to take 
farewell. 

' rU tell you I've been too badly 
bitten by the race ever to turn philan- 
thropist/ he replied. * Good-bye, Tara ; 
don't come out of the warm atmosphere 
of this room into the cold passage — 
when out of health one is susceptible of 
such changes.* 

' Then, when shall I see you again .^ 
To-morrow ? ' 

' Yes ; most likely. Some time in the 

afternoon/ he answered, with a parting 

nod as he closed the door behind him 
and made his way downstairs. 

* Hallo, Sarah, how are you this even- 
ing ? ' he asked, as the girl met him in 
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the hall, and stepped forward to give 
him his hat and stick. 

*Very well, thank you, sir/ responded 
the smiling Hebe, in the smartest of be- 
frilled caps and coquettish white muslin 
aprons. 

* Come here, now, — ^whisper — wouldn't 
you like a sweetheart ? ' 

* No, sir,' retorted the girl, with a 
saucy toss of her head. 

'You wouldfit? Nonsense! Now, 
none of your lies. I believe you've got 
one already, or you wouldn't be so in- 
dependent. There, you needn't hang 
your head as if such a possession were 
a crime. Every girl should have a 
beau, and there's no harm in a couple, 
that I can see. Now, here's half-a- 
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sovereign for you to buy some blue 
ribbon to tie up your bonnie brown 
hair^ as the song says/ 

' Thank you, sir. I don't think I 
ought to take it/ said Sarah, with some 
sh'ght hesitation as she saw him slip it 
into one of her tiny apron pockets. 

' There's no reason on earth why you 
shouldn't/ he replied. ' But come, I'm 
in a hurry, and want to see Mrs Bradley 
before I go. Will you tell her I shall 

wait for her in the dining-room } ' 

*Yes, sir, TU go directly,' was the 
ready response. The golden key had 
power to move even so young a heart 
as this. 

It was not often that Mrs Bradley 
ever, in partaking of stimulants, out- 
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stepped the bounds of prudence, but on 
this particular night she had evidently 

taken a glass more than was good for 
her, so that she appeared before Orme 
with heavy lids, glazy eyes, and an 
utterance somewhat thick. But so en- 
grossed was he in his own contempla- 
tions, that he failed to notice ought 
amiss. 

* Tara Trevor is very unwell/ he said 
at length, after wishing her good even- 
ing ; * she seems so strangely excited 
about having seen a spirit, that I really 
do begin to fancy her mind has become 
unhinged.' 

Mrs Bradley coloured. She was some- 
what conscious that the fumes of liquor 
had deadened her powers of comprehen- 
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sion, so that by a strong effort she 
strove to rally her scattered senses. 

'Talking to you about having seen 
a ghost!' she exclaimed, with glistening 
eyes and a heavy frown ; ' ah, well, she's 
a poor fool ; easily frightened. Perhaps 
she did conjure one up out of her 
troubled conscience. However, it makes 
no odds. All I hope is, that the sight 
will haunt her right out of the place. 
I shouldn't mind a ghost in every nook, 
if by this means she could be banished.' 

'What will you say if I tell you that 
you may shortly attain your wish ? ' 

* No ; you are jesting. If not, I shall 
have you, rather than the ghosts, to thank.' 

' Really, Mrs Bradley, you have a 
strange habit of jumping at conclusions,' 
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returned Orme testily, and a swift glance 
at her flushed cheeks and excited eyes 
made him regret having spoken just 
then. To avoid further parley, therefore, 
with a hasty 'good-night' he took his 
departure. 

On arriving at the hotel, he entered 
the coffee-room. 

' I want a telegram sent off at once,' 
he said, addressing a waiter who hap- 
pened to be in there clearing away some 
things. 

' Have you a form, sir } ' asked the 
man, pausing in the exercise of his duty, 
and tucking his napkin under his arm. 

' Yes,' returned Orme, drawing one 

from his purse as he spoke. * Is there 
any one to go with it?' 
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' Oh yes, sir, Boots can take it now 
if you wish.' 

* Good ; then wait ; Til write the mes- 
sage and give it you.' 
• And so with the gold pencil attached 
to his watch chain he wrote, — 



' From Treilhard Orme, 
Bell Hotel, 
Gloucester. 



To Quintin Forbes, 
Cecil Street, 
Strand, 

London. 



* Come as soon as convenient. Miss 
T. needs your immediate advice. Tra- 
velling expenses, etc., will be paid.' 
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